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s 

Apples 21,387  Wearing  apparel, 153 

Rice, 246,696  Combs  and  buttons, 51 1 

Indigo, 177 

Cotton, 39,591,351 


Brushes, 95 

Umbrellas  and  parasols, 706 

Tobacco, 2,900,120  Leather  and  morocco  skins, 747 

Flax  seed, 23,735  Musical  instruments, , 210 

Hops, 423  Books  and  maps, 11,089 

Wax, 92,473  Paper  and  stationary, 67 

Household  furniture, 5,051 


, ,        Paints  and  varnish, 980 

Coaches  and  other  carriages, 250  Gold  and  silver  manufactures, 311 

Hats 20  Molasses, 100 

Beer,  porter,  ale,  and  cider, 98  Trunk* 186 

Spirits  from  grain 70  Non-enumerated  articles, 268,617 

Spirits  from  molasses, 8,858jManufactures  not  enumerated, 125,627 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes, 2,699  Sundry  small  articles 5,462 

Tallow,  candles,  and  soap 2,448 


Tobacco  manufactured 52,436 

Lead, 99,361 

Nails, 120 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 2,052 


Total  Domestic  Exports, $47,794,124 

Foreign  Exports 1,142,096 

$48,936,220 


Medicinal  drugs, 15,257  Deduct  amount  of  Imports, 41,991,404 

Cotton  manufactures 5,255|  

Balance  in  favour  of  United  States, $6,944,816 

We  give  these  tables,  as  having  the  most  important  bearing  upon  our 
present  commerce ;  on  some  future  occasion,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine 
into  our  commercial  relations  with  other  countries. 

There  is  also  another  subject  connected  with  commerce,  in  which  we 
feel  a  deep  interest,  and  are  very  desirous  to  examine  ;  and  that  is,  the 
vast  injury  inflicted  upon  our  ship  owners,  by  what  are  called  treaties  of 
reciprocity,  but  which  should  be  called,  treaties  to  increase  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  nations,  and  decrease  our  own — under  these  treaties,  our  own 
proper  trade  being  largely  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels. 

We  have,  however,  necessarily,  made  this  article  longer  than  we  could 
have  wished,  and  must  leave  that  subject,  also,  for  some  future  number*. 


d^ovu,, 
EMISSIONS    OF    COLONIAL    CURRENCY, 

IN  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  MASSACHUSETTS. 

WE  published,  some  time  since,  a  general  historical  account  of  Conti- 
nental Money,  by  S.  Breck,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

As  every  thing  relating  to  that  period  of  time,  and  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency during  our  colonial  history,  is  interesting,  we  are  induced  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  record  the  emissions  of  colonial  paper  by  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island. 

These  reminiscences  are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  forcibly  illustrate 
the  condition  of  things,  before  we  had  the  protection  of  a  government  of 
our  own — when  we  imported  manufactures  of  every  nature  and  kind 
whatsoever. 

In  nothing  does  the  protection  to  our  industry  operate  more  beneficially, 
than  in  the  effect  it  has  to  keep  the  currency  sound  and  settled. 

In  this  respect  we  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  remarks  upon 
the  cause  of  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency,  which  will  be  found 
in  this  article,  namely,  "  because  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  con- 
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stantly  consume  a  much  greater  quantity  of  British  manufactures  than 
their  exports  are  able  to  pay  for." 

How  certainly  this  cause  produced  the  same  effect,  we  think  we  have 
fully  shown,  in  the  article  on  Commerce  which  commences  this  number; 
indeed,  we  may,  with  confidence,  appeal  to  our  history  from  the  colonial 
period  of  which  Mr.  Potter  writes,  down  to  the  present  day,  and  over- 
importation  is  ever  found  to  have  resulted  in  the  same  state  of  things. 

Remove  the  protection  from  our  manufactures  at  this  time,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  a  flood  of  foreign  goods  to  be  imported,  and  no  effect 
ever  followed  its  cause  with  more  certainty,  than  will  the  effect  of  injury 
to  our  currency  from  such  reduction  of  duties  on  imports.  The  first  and 
natural  result,  is  the  rise  of  foreign  exchange,  and  this  is  soon  followed 
by  the  shipment  of  specie,  the  curtailments  of  the  banks,  the  increase  of 
the  interest  of  money,  commercial  failures,  and  a  general  unsettling  of 
all  values — with  wide-spread  ruin. 

Surely  we  have  had  experience  enough  of  this ;  and  yet  we  see  it 
stated,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
a  tariff  to  reduce  the  duties  to  what  is  called  a  revenue  standard. 

We  pretend  not  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  term  revenue  stan- 
dard— nor  can  we  comprehend  the  purport  of  another  anti-tariff  expres- 
sion, become  somewhat  rife  of  late  years,  namely,  incidental  protection. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  it  sounds  somewhat  curious  to  hear  of 
making  the  general  welfare,  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which  govern- 
ment is  established,  the  incident,  and  the  collection  of  duties,  the  "  essen- 
tial." It  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  complete  perversion  of  terms.  What- 
ever duties  are  laid,  should  be  fixed  and  permanent — neither  accidental 
nor  incidental.  We  have  assuredly  suffered  enough  already  with  acciden- 
tal legislation,  as  we  think  we  have  shown  in  our  article  on  Commerce, 
and  trust  we  shall  have  no  more  such  scenes  as  those  described  by  the 
public  documents  to  which  we  have  there  referred. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  this  short  digression,  called  forth  from  the  re- 
mark made  by  the  author  of  the  following  article,  and  which  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  nor  too  much  dwelt  upon,  the  substance  of  which  is, 
that  over-importations  paralyze  our  industry,  unsettle  our  currency,  and 
spread  distress  and  ruin  over  the  land. 

Our  present  sound  tariff  currency  of  hundreds  of  millions,  contrasts 
favourably  with  either  "  Wampumpeage"  or  the  Old  Tenor ;  as  do  also 
our  home  manufactures  to  very  near  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  by  the  census  of  1840,  no  doubt  much  increased  since,  with  the 
feeble  state  of  our  colonial  existence,  dependent  as  we  then  were,  for  our 
supplies  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  upon  a  bad  stepmother. 

But  we  must  not  make  our  comment  too  long,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
give  the  account  of  these  colonial  issues  of  paper  money,  without  any 
other  basis  than  the  public  credit,  which  shared  the  common  fate  of  all 
such  attempts  to  force  a  worthless  medium  into  circulation. 

Nothing  can  ever  be  sustained  as  money,  unless  at  all  times  convertible 
into  gold  and  silver;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to  sustain 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  in  a  sound  condition  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  without  a  tariff,  which  sustains  home  manufactures  and  the 
labour  of  the  country. 
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COLONIAL  CURRENCY 

BEFORE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  PAPER. 

Wampumpeage. 

This  was  manufactured  by  the  Indians,  and  was  of  two  sorts — black, 
made  of  the  poquauhock  or  quohaug,  and  white,  made  of  periwinkles. 
Many  of  the  shells  of  which  it  was  made  came  from  Long  Island.  The 
Indians  on  the  seashore  were  the  first  to  manufacture  it,  and  the  inland 
tribes  afterwards  learnt  it  from  them.  The  English  learnt  to  trade  in  it 
from  the  .Dutch.  The  wampumpeage  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  its  value  was  at  several  different  times  fixed  by  law. 
In  1643,  Massachusetts  made  it  a  legal  tender  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
40  shillings,  the  white  at  8,  and  the  black  at  4  a  penny.  In  1649,  in 
Rhode  Island,  black  peage  was  fixed  at  4  a  penny.  In  1658,  all  peage 
was  fixed  at  8  a  penny,  but  white  peage  was  receivable  for  taxes  at  6  a 
penny.  In  May,  1662,  having  fallen  very  low,  the  law  forbid  its  being 
received  any  longer  for  taxes  or  fees. — [Holmes'  Am.  Annals.] 

Gold  and  Silver. 

The  gold  and  silver  in  the  colonies  was  nearly  all  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese coin,  as  the  exportation  of  English  coin  from  England  was  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

In  1652,  Massachusetts  erected  a  mint  at  Boston,  to  coin  silver  of  ster- 
ling alloy  into  12d.,  6d.,  and  3d.  pieces,  in  value  less  than  the  British  pieces 
by  2d.  in  Is.  The  stamp  was  a  double  ring,  Massachusetts  and  a  tree  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  New  England  1652,  figures  XII.  VI.  or  III. 
according  to  its  value,  with  a  private  mark.  A  law  was  made  to  prevent 
any  other  coin  but  this,  and  English  coin,  from  circulating  in  that  State. 
The  date  of  1652  is  on  all  the  pieces,  although  the  coinage  was  continued 
for  several  years.  The  exportation  of  it  was  discouraged,  but  in  1748 
almost  all  of  it  had  disappeared  and  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
the  bills  of  credit.— [Douglas,  I.,  433.] 

Bills  of  Credit. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  England  was  engaged  in  almost  per 
petual  war  with  France,  and  as  France  was,  until  1763,  in  possession  of 
Canada,  of  course  the  colonies  were  engaged  with  the  mother  countries. 
The  first  of  these  wars  continued  from  1689  to  1697,  and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  her  soldiers,  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  to 
Canada  in  1690,  that  Massachusetts  made  the  first  emission  of  paper 
money.  It  fell  almost  immediately  to  14s.  for  £1.  But  it  was  soon 
called  in,  and  from  this  time  forward  they  continued  to  emit  such  sums  as 
were  needed  for  the  treasury,  and  once  in  a  while  to  call  in  a  parcel  by  a 
tax.  In  1711,  they  fixed  the  exchange  of  these  bills  at  £140  for  £100 
sterling.  In  1714  they  emitted  a  Bank  (as  it  was  called)  of  £50,000. 
As  they  took  the  lead  in  the  business,  so  they  went  beyond  all  the  other 
colonies  in  the  amount  of  their  issues. — [Douglas,  I. ,310,  and  II.,  13.] 
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Emissions  of  Paper  Money  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  emission  in  Rhode  Island  was  £5,000,  in  1710.  Another 
war  with  France  had  begun  in  1702,  which  lasted  until  March  31,  1713. 
£2,000  more  was  emitted  the  same  year.  The  bills  were  of  all  deno- 
minations from  .£5  to  2s.  They  were  to  be  receivable  for  colony  dues, 
and  were  to  pass  as  current  coin  in  all  payments  (specialities  excepted) 
for  five  years.  The  reasons  given  for  the  emission  of  the  latter  sum  were 
the  scarcity  of  silver,  and  the  debts  contracted  by  the  expedition  against 
Annapolis  Royal.  In  October  the  Assembly  was  obliged  to  pass  a  law 
to  prevent  counterfeiting  the  bills.  As  the  bills  were  generally  very 
coarsely  made,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  imitate  them. 

An  important  distinction  is  here  to  be  noticed  between  bills  emitted  for 
the  supply  of  the  treasury,  which  emissions  were  generally  in  small  sums 
as  occasion  required,  and  a  Bank,  which  was  an  emission  generally 
of  a  large  sum,  not  for  the  exigencies  of  government,  but  to  be  loaned  out 
at  interest  to  the  people,  on  mortgage  security,  for  a  term  of  years. 

In  July,  1715,  a  Bank  of  £30,000  was  emitted  in  bills  of  from  £5  to  Is, 
which,  with  £10,000  more  emitted  the  same  year,  was  called  the  First 
Bank.  The  reasons  given  in  the  act  for  the  emission  were,  the  long  war 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  the  expeditions  to  Port  Royal  and  Can- 
ada, &c.  They  were  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  at 
5  per  cent,  interest  for  10  years,  on  mortgage  security  of  double  the  value. 
The  annual  payment  of  the  interest  was  not  provided  for  in  the  mortga- 
ges, but  was  secured  by  bonds,  and  thus  the  State  was  afterwards  de 
frauded  of  a  large  part  of  the  interest.  [See  laws  and  schedules,  February, 
1737-8,  and  Dec.,  1738].  £1,000  of  the  interest  was  to  be  annually  ap- 
propriated to  take  up  so  much  of  the  paper  in  circulation. 

In  May,  1716,  Massachusetts  issued  a  Bank  of  £100,000. 

In  May,  1721,  Rhode  Island  issued  a  second  Bank  of  £40,000,  to  be 
loaned  out  for  five  years  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  Bank,  and  the 
interest  to  be  payable  in  hemp  or  flax.     Half  of  the  annual  interest  was 
to  be  divided  rateably  among  the  towns.     The  reason  given  for  the  emis 
sion  was,  the  scarcity  of  specie. 

June,  1726,  the  £5  and  40s.  bills  of  1715  and  1721  having  been  coun- 
terfeited, were  ordered  to  be  called  in  and  exchanged. 

The  colony  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  bills  in  small  sums,  as 
they  were  wanted  to  supply  the  treasury ;  and  whenever  a  quantity  of 
the  money  was  received  into  the  treasury,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  burn  it,  and  their  reports  are  to  be  found  in 
the  schedules. 

In  May,  1728,  the  time  of  payment  of  the  first  Bank  was  extended  from 
10  to  13  years,  and  then,  instead  of  being  paid  all  at  once,  the  borrower 
was  allowed  10  years  more  to  pay  it  in,  one-tenth  annually,  without  any 
interest  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  thirteen  years.  The  time  of  the 
second  Bank  was  extended,  in  June,  1728,  to  13  years,  and  then  to  be 
paid  in,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  depreciation  of  the  bills,  which  begun  soon  after  the  first  emission, 
must  have  been  increased  by  this  extension  of  the  time  of  their  redemption. 

In  May,  1728,  a  third  Bank  of  £40,000  was  emitted,  and  loaned  out 
for  13  years.  The  reason  given  in  the  act  was,  the  decay  of  trade  and 
commerce. 
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In  1731  and  1733,  new  Banks  were  emitted,  the  latter  of  £100,000. 

The  bills  of  one  colony  generally  passed  in  the  neighbouring  colonies 
the  same  as  their  own  bills,  and  the  rate  of  depreciation  was  affected  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  the  amount  issued  by  any  colony  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  rate  was  probably  about  the  same  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  colony  took  mortgages  for  the 
bills  they  loaned  out,  these  mortgages  were  not  the  least  security  to  the 
billholders.  The  bills  were  mere  promises  from  the  colony  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  to  the  bearer,  and  the  holders  had  nothing  but  the  good 
faith  of  the  government  to  depend  upon.  Thus  they  differed  essentially 
from  the  bills  of  the  Banks-  now  established  in  Rhode  Island,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  all  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  in  numerous  cases 
the  private  property  of  all  the  stockholders  of  the  corporation,  is  pledged. 

There  was  at  first  a  combination  made  in  Massachusetts  to  refuse  to 
receive  the  Rhode  Island  bills  of  1733,  but  it  was  not  long  adhered  to. 
Large  emissions  were  made  the  same  year  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  rate 
of  depreciation  very  much  increased. 

To  the  emission  of  1731  considerable  opposition  was  made  in  Rhode 
Island.  Gov.  Jencks  dissented  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  endeav- 
oured to  establish  his  right  to  a  negative,  but  did  not  succeed.  Memorials 
against  it  were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  the  merchants 
of  Newport,  complaining  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  paper  money  on 
property  and  trade.  After  the  act  passed,  the  memorialists  took  out  cer- 
tified copies  of  the  memorials  and  other  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
them  to  England ;  upon  which  the  Deputy  Governor,  Wanton,  convoked 
the  General  Assembly  of  Newport,  August  3,  who  took  away  the  copies 
from  the  memorialists,  and  forbid  the  colony  seal  to  be  put  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  Petitions  and  memorials  from  the  Governor,  the  Newport 
merchants,  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  were  afterwards  forwarded  to 
the  British  Government,  with  what  effect  is  not  known. 

The  English  Government  had  at  various  times  endeavoured,  but  with 
little  success,  to  restrain  the  emission  of  bills  by  the  colonies.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  by  Queen  Anne,  June  18,  1704,  and  an  act  passed 
in  1706—7,  the  6th  year  of  her  reign,  fixing  the  value  of  coin  in  the  colo- 
nies. An  order  of  Council  was  also  made  May  19,  1720,  forbidding  any 
emissions  by  the  colonies  without  the  royal  assent. 

One  observation  may  be  made  here.  The  Legislature  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  fix  a  sort  of  scale  of  the  rate  of  depreciation  at  which  the  bills 
should  pass.  But  the  rate  fixed  by  them  was  seldom  so  high  as  the  actual 
rate.  In  Massachusetts  an  endeavour  by  some  of  the  Council  to  fix  the 
legal  rate  as  high  as  it  actually  was  at  the  time  among  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  people,  subjected  them  to  a  great  deal  of  odium. 

The  emissions  of  paper  money  were  generally  opposed  by  the  merchants 
and  business  men,  and  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  community.  They 
were  generally  advocated  by  the  multitude,  who  were  indebted  and  dis- 
tressed in  pecuniary  circumstances,  as  a  measure  of  relief.  It  was  an  easy 
way  of  paying  old  debts.  And  members  of  the  General  Assembly  would 
often  be  inclined  to  favour  the  emissions,  not  only  from  the  desire  of  popu- 
larity, but  the  less  honourable  motive  of  pecuniary  interest.  Pretences 
were  never  wanting.  The  colony  was  in  debt ;  the  fort  was  out  of  repair, 
or  a  new  gaol  or  court-house  was  to  be  built.  And  when  the  specie  had 
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been  driven  away  by  the  increase  of  paper  money,  the  "scarcity  of  silver" 
was  a  fresh  excuse  for  further  issues.  And  each  new  issue  only  involved 
the  people,  as  a  whole,  in  greater  difficulties. 

Those  who  were  involved  in  debt,  borrowed  of  the  colony  on  mortgage 
a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  those  debts,  as  the  bills  were  in  many  cases  made 
a  tender.  ,  At  the  end  of  the  time  fixed  for  paying  the  colony,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  same  bills  could  be  procured  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  in 
many  cases  the  government  was  defrauded  of  the  interest. 

The  paper  money  was,  probably,  from  about  this  time,  one  of  the  great 
subjects  of  party  warfare.  Governors  were  elected  and  turned  out,  as 
the  different  interests  happened  to  prevail.  ^. 

Of  the  interest  of  the  emission  of  1531,  a  bouniy  was  established  of4d. 
per  Ib.  on  flax,  9d.  per  Ib.  on  hemp,  5s.  per.  bbl.  on  whale  oil,  Id.  per  Ib. 
on  whalebone,  and  5s.  per  quint^J^n"  veod£sh, "produced  in  Rhode  Island, 
or  brought  in,  in  Rhode  Island  vessels.  The  bounty  was  to  continue  for 
ten  years.  Of  the  interest  of  the  Bank  of  1733,  half  was  to  be  divided 
rateably  among  the  towns. 

In  the  emission  of  a  Bank  of  .£100,000,  in  August,  1738,  provision  was 
made  for  loaning  it,  and  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest,  as  well 
as  the  principal,  by  mortgage.  The  colony  had  lost  a  considerable  part 
of  the  interest  of  former  Banks,  as  it  was  only  secured  by  bonds. 

By  a  report  made  by  a  committee  to  the  General  Assembly  in  October, 
1739,  it  appears  there  had  been  issued  for  the  supply  of  the  treasury,  up 
to  that  time,  £114,001  15s.,  and  £3,000  to  lend  to  Nathaniel  Bo'rden. 
There  had  been  called  in  and  burnt  £5105,704  15s.  3d.,  leaving  about 
.£11,296  in  circulation.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  outstanding  bills  of  the  several  Banks. 

In  September,  1740,  on  occasion  of  an  expedition  and  fitting  out  a  ves- 
sel against  the  Spaniards,  a  Bank  of  £20,000  was  emitted.  The  former 
bills  had  merely  expressed  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  &c.,  on  their  face, 
but  the  Legislature  further  attempted  to  fix  the  value  of  the  new  bills  by 
saying  that  they  should  be  equivalent  to  a  particular  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver.  The  same  plan,  as  Hutchinson  says,  was  attempted  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1741.  These  bills  were  to  be  in  value  9s.  to  an  ounce  of  silver 
of  sterling  alloy,  or  £6  13s.  4d.  to  an  ounce  of  coined  gold. 

Now  began  the  denominations  of  New  and  Old  Tenor.  Occasionally, 
however,  after  this,  bills  were  struck  off  upon  the  old  plates.  The  new 
bills  were  called  New  Tenor,  and  the  former  bills  Old  Tenor.  The  bills 
emitted  after  this,  it  is  believed,  continued  to  be  called  New  Tenor  until 
about  1756-8.  The  bills  emitted  after  that  time,  were  called  Lawful 
Money  Bills. 

In  Massachusetts  the  bills  went  by  different  names  also,  viz :  Old  Tenor, 
Middle  Tenor,  New  Tenor  First,  New  Tenor  Second. 

In  December,  1740,  the  Assembly  having  received  instructions  from 
the  Lords  Justices  in  England  to  observe  the  act  of  the  6th  Anne,  amended 
the  act  they  had  passed  in  September.  The  bills  were  to  be  loaned,  and 
the  borrowers,  when  the  time  came,  were  to  make  payment  in  the  same 
bills,  or  in  silver  at  6s.  9d.  per  oz.,  or  in  gold  at  £5  per  oz.  This  value 
was  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  bills.  In  May,  1741,  the  Assembly 
made  6s.  9d.  of  the  New  Tenor  equal  to  27s.  of  the  Old  Tenor  (that  is, 
one  to  four)  in  discharge  of  all  contracts,  judgements,  or  otherwise.  Great 
difficulty  was  found  in  collecting  in  the  different  Banks,  as  they  fell  due. 
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The  Assembly  on  several  occasions  were  obliged  to  order  the  mortgages 
and  bonds  to  be  put  in  suit. 

In  February,  1743-4,  a  Bank  of  £40,000  was  emitted,  of  the  same  fixed 
value  as  the  last,  and  one  quarter  of  the  annual  interest  was  appropriated 
to  be  divided  among  the  towns. 

September,  1744,  a  colony  tax  of  £10,000. 

In  August,  1746,  the  qualification  of  voters  was  raised  from  £200  to 
£400. 

In  1748  Dr.  Douglas  estimated  that  there  were  in  circulation  in  the 
several  colonies,  bills  (calculated  in  Old  Tenor)  to  the  following  amounts  : 

Massachusetts, £2,466,712 

Connecticut, -. 281 ,000 

Rhode  Island, 550,000 

New  Hampshire, 450,000 

He  also  gives  the  following  table  of  the  province  rates  of  Massachusetts, 
at  different  times : 


1702, £6,000 

1720, 6,000 

1730, 8,000 

1740, 39,000 


1743, £60,000 

1745, 120,000 

1747, 168,324 

1748, 381,672 


By  report  of  a  committee  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
made  in  February,  1749,  the  following  was  then  the  state  of  the  paper 
money  business,  giving  the  outstanding  bills  with  the  values  as  they  re- 
ported them  : 


Outstanding  of  Bank  of  1728 £8,000 equal  to  sterling 

«            "             1731 12,000 «  « 

"             "             1733 40,000 "  " 

«             "             1738 90,000 "  " 

"             "             1740 20,000 "  " 

•«             1743 40,000 "  «« 

£210,000 
Bills  issued  to  supply  Treasury,  }    ^^  g  gi 


mostly  in  1746  and  1747, 


£727  5  6 
1,090  18  3 
3,627  5  6 
8,181  16  4 
7,272  14  6 
14,545  9  1 

£35,445    9  2 
1,040     7  5 


Nominal  amount, £320,444  2  3k,  equal  to  sterling        £36,485  1 6  7 

This  report  was  made  in  answer  to  a  requisition  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  no  doubt  gives  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  case.  They, 
probably,  estimated  the  bills  at  their  legislative  values,  and  they  seem  to 
have  considered  as  outstanding,  only  those  shares  or  payments  which  had 
not  then  fallen  due,  whereas  of  those  payments  which  had  become  due,  a 
great  part  was  with  difficulty  collected. 

In  December,  1748,  Massachusetts  made  provision  for  taking  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  paper  then  in  circulation,  at  a  specified  rate,  with  the 
money  she  had  lately  received  from  England  to  reimburse  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  the  remainder  by  taxes,  and  in  a  very  few  years  their  cir- 
culation ceased.  The  bills  of  the  other  colonies  were  prohibited  passing 
there.  Dr.  Douglas  considers  the  change  made  by  the  act  was  rather 
too  sudden,  and  the  operation  of  parts  of  the  act  was  indeed  several  times 
postponed.  Many  people  anticipated  a  shock  in  business,  but  none  took 
place  there.  The  trade  of  Rhode  Island,  however,  did  receive  a  shock 
in  the  loss  of  the  West  India  importing  business,  which  they  had  always 
done  for  Massachusetts. — [Hutchinson,  440.] 
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By  the  Massachusetts  act  of  1748,  a  Spanish  piece  of  eight  was  fixed 
at  6s. ;  an  oz.  silver  at  6.  Sd.  The  pieces  of  eight  were  then  worth  4s. 
6d.  sterling. — [Douglas.] 

Rhode  Island,  also,  at  several  times,  received  grants  of  money  from  Par- 
liament for  expenses  incurred  in  the  wars,  but  they  did  not  stop  their  paper 
issues. 

The  measures  taken  in  Massachusetts  produced,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  great  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  paper  of  Rhode  Island.  About  this 
time  it  fell  to  one-half  of  its  former  value. 

In  April,  1750,  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  bills  were  at  par 
with  each  other.  September  1,  1750,  the  Rhode  Island  bills  were  worth 
20  per  cent,  less  than  Massachusetts  bills  ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  eight  in 
Massachusetts,  sold  for  45s.  Old  Tenor,  and  in  Rhode  Island  for  56s.  Old 
Tenor. — [Douglas.] 

April,  1750,  the  exchange  with  London,  in  Massachusetts,  was  11  1-2 
to  one.  In  September,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  9  1-2. 

The  state  of  things  in  Rhode  Island  must  have  been  very  unfavourable 
to  trade.  In  the  year  1752,  Joseph  Whipple,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
Newport,  and  at  that  time  Deputy  Governor,  failed,  and  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  obliged  to  petition  for  an  act  of  insolvency.  Before  this, 
failures  wrere  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  Newport. 

Dr.  Douglas  observes,  that  in  1750  the  paper  money  party  got  the  ma- 
jority in  the  lower  House  in  Rhode  Island,  but  that  the  upper  House  were 
rather  opposed  to  the  system. 

In  March,  1750-1,  the  ninth  Bank,  of  £25,000,  was  emitted  on  new 
plates.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  bounties  on  flax,  manufactured 
wool,  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  The  bills  were  made  equal  to  silver 
at  6s.  9d.  per  oz.  Troy,  or  gold  at  £5  Is.  6d.  per  oz.  6s.  9d.  of  this 
emission  was  to  be  equal  to  13s.  6d.  New  Tenor,  or  54s.  Old  Tenor. 
Penalties  were  imposed  to  prevent  depreciation  below  the  following  rate, 
viz:  £137  10s.  of  this  emission,  or  £275  New  Tenor,  or  £1,100  Old 
Tenor,  for  £100  sterling. 

In  June,  1751,  the  act  was  amended.  The  bounties  were  abolished ; 
that  on  manufactured  wool  as  being  displeasing  to  England,  and  the 
others  as  useless,  and  the  interest  was  appropriated  to  take  up  bills  emit- 
ted for  the  supply  of  the  treasury;  and  64s.  Old  Tenor,  or  16s.  New 
Tenor,  or  6s.  9d.  new  bills,  was  made  equal  to  1  oz.  coined  silver  of 
sterling  alloy.  The  bills  were  to  be  for  ounces  instead  of  pounds,  and  to 
be  let  for  ten  years,  instead  of  five. 

In  February,  1752,  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  declared 
to  be  56s.  Old  Tenor,  as  was  the  intent  of  the  act  of  June,  1751. 

In  October,  1754,  £25,000  of  an  Old  Tenor  tax  of  £35,000  was  ap- 
propriated to  sink  bills. 

In  February,  1756,  £8,000  Lawful  Money  bills  were  emitted,  to  be 
payable  in  two  years.  The  value  expressed  in  them  was  6s.  8d.  to  an 
oz.  of  silver. 

In  August,  1756,  the  Assembly  made  provision  for  sinking  the  bills 
which  had  been  issued  in  1755-6  for  the  Crown  Point  expedition.  One 
dollar  specie  was  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  for  every  £4  Old  Tenor. 
Apart  of  what  was  brought  in,  was  to  be  exchanged  for  treasury  notes. 

In  the  acts  which  were  passed  about  this  time  for  emissions,  provision 
was  generally  made  for  taking  up  the  bills,  at  specified  times,  by  taxes  or 
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otherwise.  And  I  believe  that  after  May,  1758,  the  bills  emitted  gene- 
rally bore  five  per  cent,  interest. 

In  August,  1759,  the  Paper  Money  or  Grand  Committee's  Office  was 
settled  up.  The  non  est  bonds  (bonds  which  had  been  sued  and  the  writs 
returned  non  est  inventus)  amounted  to  £41,869,  the  unsatisfied  judge- 
ments on  bonds  to  £8,400,  and  there  were  about  £35,000  of  bonds  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  collect. 

In  October,  1761,  £4,500  sterling  received  from  England  was  appro- 
priated towards  redeeming  the  bills  emitted  in  June,  1759,  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  bills  to  be  stopped.  Treasurer  ordered  to  reckon  one  dol- 
lar—4s.  6d.  sterling=6s.  Lawful  Money,  in  paying  them. 

By  report  of  a  Committee,  made  in  August,  1762,  there  were  then 
outstanding, 

Old  Tenor  bills, £93,687  15  2k 

Crown  Point  Old  Tenor, 2,321  17  0 

Lawful  Money, 66,403     46 

This  does  not  include  (I  believe)  any  of  the  Banks. 

In  September,  1764,  Old  Tenor  bills  were  ordered  to  be  received,  in 
payment  of  a  tax,  at  the  rate  of  23  1-3  for  one  of  the  Lawful  Money  bills. 

From  time  to  time,  acts  were  passed  for  calling  in  the  bills  of  the  dif- 
ferent emissions,  and  giving  to  the  holders  of  them  treasury  notes,  when 
no  other  means  were  at  hand.  And  these  notes  depreciated  to  about  the 
same  extent  that  the  bills  had  done. 

In  June,  1763,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act,  in  the  preamble  of  which 
they  refer  to  the  Act  of  6th  Anne,  declaring  silver  and  gold  only  to  be 
Lawful  Money,  and  that  all  contracts  should  be  discharged  in  them,  unless 
otherwise  specially  agreed.  Value  of  certain  coins  in  Lawful  Money  to 
be,  viz : 


English  Crown,  weighing  19  pwt.,. 
English  Shilling,  3  pwt.,., 

Spanish  Milled  Dollar, 

One  ounce  of  coined  gold, 


8 


........  20  9-10 


£068 

----    014 

060 

5  1  4 


It  further  provided,  that  debts  contracted  to  be  paid  in  Old  Tenor, 
should  be  discharged  by  paying  so  much  of  the  bills  as  in  actual  value 
is  equal  to  the  nominal  debt,  (interest,  if  any,  to  be  at  six  per  cent.,)  or 
else  in  so  much  Lawful  Money  as  the  bills  are  worth.  The  following 
table  was  made  for  the  courts,  as  the  Old  Tenor  value  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar. 


1751, £2  16  0 


1752,. 
1753,, 
1754,. 
1755,. 
1756,. 
1757,. 


300 
3  10  0 
3  15  0 
450 
550 
5  15  0 


1758,, 
1759,, 
1760,, 
1761,, 
1762,. 
17G3,. 


,£6  0  0 
600 
600 
6  10  0 
700 
700 


The  passage  of  this  act  was  protested  against.     [See  Schedules.] 
In  October,  1764,  a  committee  reported  that  there  were  then  outstand- 
ing about  £40,000  bills  issued  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  that  these,  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Old  Tenor  bills,  would  come  to  an  end  in  1767.     This 
statement  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  England. 
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In  November,  1764,  a  sum  of  money  received  from  England  was  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  bonds  which  had  been  given  to  redeem  the  bills  of 
credit.  The  rate  was  to  be  $l=4s.  6d.  sterling=m6s.  Lawful  Money. 

In  February,  1769,  6s.  Lawful  Money  ordered  to  be  reckoned  equal  to 
£8  Old  Tenor  in  payment  of  a  tax. 

By  an  act  of  September,.  1770,  the  passage  of  Old  Tenor  bills,  after 
January  1,  1771,  was  prohibited.  They  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
treasury  and  exchanged  for  treasury  notes  at  the  rate  of  6s.  for  £8  Old 
Tenor. 

October  3,  1770,  Kings  County  Jail  was  broken  open  in  the  night  by 
a  number  of  people  in  disguise,  and  several  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  let  out  and  made  their  escape  on  horses  which  their 
friends  had  ready  for  them.  Most  of  them  were  in  confinement  for 
counterfeiting,  which  was  punished  by  cropping  and  branding,  and  confis- 
cation of  all  the  offender's  estate. 

In  May,  1775,  the  colony  having  voted  to  raise  troops,  issued  .£20,000 
in  bills  bearing  2  1-2  per  cent,  interest,  and  made  it  a  tender  for  all  debts, 
6s.  9d.  to  the  silver  ounce.  In  August  the  Continental  bills,  of  which 
there  now  began  to  be  large  emissions  by  Congress,  were  made  a  tender 
at  the  rate  of  6s.  to  a  dollar.  Emissions  were  now  made  often  by  the 
colony.  The  persons  who  should  endeavour  to  lower  the  value  of  the 
bills  were  declared  public  enemies, and  all  means  were  used  and  penalties 
imposed,  during  the  Revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  value. 
[Schedules,  Aug.,  1775.  July,  1776.  Feb.,  1780.] 

In  December,  1776,  a  committee  of  the  New  England  States  recom- 
mended to  them  to  emit  no  more  bills  of  credit,  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  to  tax  or  borrow,  and  to  emit  (if  any)  bills  bearing  four  per 
cent,  interest,  and  payable  in  three  years.  The  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved of  this  plan,  and  ordered  £40,000  to  be  hired,  and  notes  given 
payable  in  two  years,  with  six  per  cent,  interest.  The  notes  were  to  be 
given  for  dollars,  and  the  Assembly  reserved  a  control  over  the  interest. 
In  February,  1777,  they  ordered  £50,000  Lawful  Money  to  be  hired, 
and  notes  given  (in  dollars)  payable  in  five  years,  with  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest. They  also  made  these  notes  a  legal  tender. 

This  year  they  began  to  lay  taxes  again,  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
schedule  of  December,  1777,  that  Providence  consented  to  a  very  high 
valuation,  in  order  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  lay  the  tax. 

December,  1777,  the  Assembly  ordered  all  bills  over  one  dollar,  which 
were  not  on  interest,  to  be  called  in  and  burnt. 

The  money  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress  had  now  probably  be- 
come the  principal  circulation,  and  had  depreciated  greatly.  In  June, 
1780,  the  Assembly  raised  all  the  fees,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  established 
in  1774,  forty  for  one.  In  November,  1780,  the  Assembly  fixed  a  scale 
of  depreciation  for  the  Continental  bills,  from  January  1,  1777,  to  April, 
1780.  All  contracts  were  to  be  discharged  in  specie,  (except  in  some 
specified  cases,)  and  the  tender  acts  repealed.  May,  second  session,  1781, 
the  scale  was  continued  down  to  that  time,  and  one  dollar  of  the  new 
Continental  emission  was  made  equal  to  twelve  dollars  of  the  old.  The 
judges  were  appointed  to  fix  the  rate  of  depreciation,  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  publish  it. 

Acts  were  passed  May,  second  session,  1778,  June  and  November,  1782, 
for  consolidating  the  paper  money,  ordering  all  bills  and  notes  to  be 
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brought  into  the  treasury,  interest  calculated  at  six  per  cent,  from  June 
1,  1778,  when  they  were  struck  out  of  circulation,  and  new  notes  given 
bearing  interest. 

May,  1786.  After  a  hard  contest,  the  paper  money  party  prevailed  in 
the  election,  and  John  Collins  was  elected  Governor.  A  bank  of  £100,000 
was  issued,  to  be  loaned  out  in  the  usual  manner  at  four  per  cent,  for  seven 
years,  and  then  one-seventh  to  be  paid  annually.  These  bills  were  made 
a  legal  tender,  except  for  debts  due  to  charitable  corporations.  Acts  were 
passed  in  June  and  August  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  bills,  and  repealed 
in  December.  In  September,  1789,  the  bills  having  fallen  very  low,  the 
law  making  them  a  tender  was  repealed. 

In  June,  1791,  the  Assembly  fixed  the  following  scale  of  depreciation 
for  thebills  of  May,  1786,  to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  amount  due  on 
certain  State  securities. 


1786,  July  1st Six  shillings  in  specie  to  be  equal  to    9  s.  of  the  bills. 


1787, 


1788, 


1789, 


August  1st. 
September  1st. , 
October  1st...., 
November  1st.. , 
December  1st.. . 
January  1st...., 
February  1st.. . 

March  1st 

April  1st 

April  1st 

July  1st 

January  1st.... 
February  1st... 

April  1st 

May  1st •  . 

July  1st 


to  10  s. 
to  12  s. 
to  18  s. 
to  20  s. 
to  21  s. 
to  24  s. 
to  27  s. 
to  30  s. 
to  34  s. 
to  38  s. 
to  45  s. 
to  60  s. 
to  66  s. 
to  72  s. 
to  78  s. 
to  90  s. 


In  October,  1789,  the  rate  of  the  bills  of  1786  was  fixed  at  fifteen 
dollars  for  one  of  silver,  in  payment  of  all  judgements  for  silver.  At  the 
same  session  they  provided  that  debts  might  be  paid  in  real  estate  or 
produce,  and  that  the  bills  of  '86  should  be  a  tender  at  par  for  all  con- 
tracts made  since  November,  '86,  unless  made  specially  for  gold  or  sil- 
ver. In  September,  1790,  an  act  was  passed  to  allow  those  who  had 
hired  the  money  to  pay  it  in  before  it  become  due.  The  bills  of  this 
emission  have  been  made  receivable  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  for  one  in  pay- 
ment of  several  taxes.  [Schedule,  June,  1817;  June,  1818;  June, 
1819,  4-c.] 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  1786  must  have  been  hastened  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Trevet  vs. 
Weeden,  at  the  September,  Newport  term,  1786,  that  the  act  of  emission 
was  unconstitutional  in  several  important  particulars.  For  this  decision 
the  Judges  were  summoned  before  the  Assembly,  and  heard  there  by  coun- 
sel, and,  after  various  debates  and  proceedings,  they  were  discharged,  Oc- 
tober, second  session,  1786. 

The  preceding  minutes  have  been  compiled  principally  from  the 
State  records  and  Dr.  Douglas'  Historical  Summary  of  New  England. 
Several  quotations  are  also  made  from  a  well-known  work  of  Mr. 
Gouge. 
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Extract  of  a  Report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island : 

The  reason  of  the  great  depreciation  observable  in  the  bills  issued  by 
the  colony,  is  because  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  constantly  con- 
sume a  much  greater  quantity  of  British  manufactures  than  their  exports 
are  able  to  pay  for,  which  makes  such  a  continual  demand  for  gold,  silver, 
and  bills  of  exchange,  to  make  remittances  with,  that  the  merchants  to 
procure  them  are  always  bidding  one  upon  another,  and  thereby  daily 
sink  the  value  of  paper  bills  with  which  they  purchase  them.  And  it  is 
plain  that  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  any  country,  that  such 
part  of  their  medium  of  exchange  as  hath  a  universal  currency  will  leave 
them,  and  such  part  of  their  medium  as  is  confined  to  that  country  will 
sink  in  its  value  in  proportion  as  the  balance  against  them  is  to  their 
trade.  For  what  hath  been  the  case  with  Rhode  Island  bills,  hath  also 
been  the  common  fate  of  all  the  paper  bills  issued  by  the  other  colonies 
in  New  England,  they  having  been  all  emitted  at  nearly  equal  value,  and 
have  always  passed  at  par  one  with  another,  and  consequently  have 
equally  sunk  in  their  value :  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  with  infant 
countries  that  do  not  raise  so  much  as  they  consume,  either  to  have  no 
money,  or  if  they  have  it,  it  must  be  worse  than  that  of  their  richer 
neighbours,  to  compel  it  to  stay  with  them." 

List  of  Emissions  in  Massachusetts, 

To  show  the  bills  which  were  in  circulation  in  1748,  calculated  in  Old 
Tenor. — [Douglas .] 

Provision  was  made  in  the  acts  of  emission  for  cancelling  a  certain  sum 
every  year  by  rates  ;  thus,  of  the  table  here  given,  £409,800  would  be 
cancelled  in  1748,  £540 ,000  in  1749,  £140,000  in  1750,  £135,200  in  each 
of  the  years  1751  and  1752,  £140,000  in  each  of  the  years  1753-4-5-6, 
and  so  on. 


1745,  February, £200,000 

April, 200,000 

July, 250,000 

August, 280,000 

December, 200,000 

1746,  March, 80,000 

June, 328,000 

July, 100,000 

August, 50,000 


1746,  September, £40,000 

"      November, 80,800 

1747,  February, 32,800 

"      April, 80,000 

"      June, 32,000 

«      October, 136,000 

1748,  February, 100,000 

"      June, 400,000 


Table  of  Comparative  Depreciation  of  Colonial  Currency  Bills  of  Credit,  1748. 
[From  Douglas,  1.  494.] 

For  £100  sterling  exchange  with  London  : 


New  England, £1,100 

New  York, 190 

EastJersies, 190 

WestJersies, 180 

Pennsylvania, 180 

Maryland, 200 

Virginia, 120  to  125 


North  Carolina, £1,000 

South  Carolina, •  750 

Barbadoes, 1 30 

Antegoa 170  to  ISO 

St.  Christophers, 160 

Jamaica, 140 
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Table  of  Depreciation  of  Colonial  Currency  in  New  England. 


Exchange  with 
London  in  Old 
Tenor. 

r 

11 

§'3 

|S|>imish  dollar, 
in  Old  Tenor 

*1702,     . 

£133 

6s.  10i-:. 

*1705,     . 

135 

7s. 

1711,     . 

140 

.  .Fixed  at  140,  by  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

*1713,     . 

150 

8s. 

.  .Very  little  specie  left  in  the  country. 

"1716,     . 

175 

9s.    3d. 

*1717,     . 

225 

12s.    Od. 

*1722,     . 

270 

14s.    Od. 

*1728,     . 

340 

18s. 

*1730, 

380 

20s. 

*1737,     . 

500 

26s. 

1739,     . 

27s. 

.  .Fixed  at  27s.  0.  T.,  by  act  of  emission  of  R.  I. 

1740,     . 

525 

.  .Anderson  —  quoted  by  Gouge. 

*1741,.. 

550 

28s. 

C  May.     Bills  of  the  last  R.  I.  emission  to  pass 
(      one  for  four  Old  Tenor. 

1744,... 

596 

(  Committee  gave  596  Old  Tenor  for  £100  for 
(     colony  agent  —  gold  dust  £24  per  oz. 

*1745,... 

650 

*1748,... 

1000-1100 

*1749,... 

1100 

1   603. 

Bills  on  London  sold  by  R.  I.  Committee. 

1750,... 

1100 

£275  New  Tenor,  or  £1100  Old  T  nor,  or 
£137  10s.  made=£lOO  sterling  by  act  of 

emission. 

June.    Valuation  amended.    64s.  Old  Tenor, 

1751,... 

or  16s.  New  Tenor,  to  be  equal  to  1  oz.  coin- 
ed silver  sterling  alloy. 

'  August.     Spanish  milled  dollar  fixed  at  56s. 

1751,... 

Old  Tenor. 

1751-2,. 

£4 

Dr.  McSparran.    Failure  of  Deputy  Gover- 
nor Whipple. 

1761,... 

£7 

1763,... 

8 

1769,... 

C  February.  May.  6s.  Lawful  Money=£8  Old 
£      Tenor  in  paying  a  tax. 

Those  marked  with  a  *  are  from  a  table  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Douglas. 


EDUCATION    AND    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

THE  subject  of  education  and  public  instruction,  although  of  the  high- 
est possible  importance  in  every  civilized  country,  has  claimed  so  much 
of  the  mind  of  this  community,  and  occupied  the  public  press  to  such  an 
extent,  that  there  would  really  appear  but  little  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  promulgated  respecting  it. 

It  is,  however,  a  theme  on  which  too  much  cannot  well  be  written. 
Forming,  as  it  does,  the  only  true  basis  upon  which  republican  institutions 
can  be  reared  with  any  hope  of  their  permanent  success,  every  effort  to 
advance  it,  however  feeble  it  may  prove,  should,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
continually  put  forth. 
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With  this  view,  and  that  we  may  not  show  any  thing  bordering  on  neg- 
lect, where  such  paramount  interests  are  at  stake,  we  now  publish  a  general 
account  of  the  system  pursued  in  Prussia,  taken  from  a  work  entitled 
"Germany,"  the  spirit  of  her  history,  literature,  and  social  condition  and 
national  economy,  &c.,  &c.,by  Bisset  Hawkins,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  published 
in  Frankfort,  1839  ;  and  also  "  The  state  of  Primary  Instruction  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1831,"  by  M.  Victor  Cousin, 
Peer  of  France,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  latter,  although  not  of  so  late  a  date  as  the  former,  is  more  in  detail ; 
and  is,  moreover, accompanied  by  several  tables,  which  we  also  insert,  that 
our  readers  may  have  a  more  full  view  of  the  statistics  of  this  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  public  duty,  and  the  policy  respecting  it,  pursued  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  thirteen-fifteenths  of  the 
population  receive  the  benefits  of  the  public  schools. 

On  some  future  occasion  we  shall  resume  the  subject,  being  ardently 
desirous  that  this  work  shall  ever  be  found  among  the  foremost  of  its 
class,  to  spread  before  the  country  every  information,  which  can  by  pos- 
sibility have  a  tendency  to  throw  a  light,  however  feeble,  upon  a  matter, 
than  which  none  other  has  equal  claims  upon  the  deepest  and  most  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  a  republican  community. 

In  vain  shall  we  exult  over  the  march  of  intellect,  in  all  that  relates  to 
our  physical  comfort,  if  we  are  not  mindful  of  the  far  higher  and  more 
essential  advancement  in  our  moral  and  religious  progress. 

We  have  often  felt  as  though  the  subject  of  education  in  this  country  had 
been  too  much  confined  to  the  mere  mechanical  portions  of  it.  Doubtless  it 
is  a  great  blessing  to  possess  the  power  to  read  and  write,  and  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable knowledge  of  figures  ;  but  it  should  be  always  borne  in  remem- 
brance, that  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  young  and  rising  generation 
these  acquirements,  we  are  endowing  them  with  a  vast  power,  which  is 
capable  of  being  brought  into  action,  alike,  for  good  and  for  evil ;  and  it 
may  be  well  questioned,  whether  we  are  not  in  some  cases  adding  to  the 
risk  of  the  future  welfare  of  our  youths,  by  placing  such  a  power  at  their 
command,  without  teaching  them  the  more  valuable  lesson  of  how  to  use  it. 

We  were  much  struck  with  that  part  of  the  Prussian  code  of  education 
in  the  general  view  taken  of  it,  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  where  he  tells  us  "  The 
first  object  of  every  school,  says  the  law  of  1819,  is  to  train  up  the  young 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  implant  in  their  minds,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  incite  them  to  govern  their  lives 
according  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity."  In  this  connexion, 
too,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Bible  is  fixed  by  law  as  one  of  the  books 
which  must  be  used. 

This  is  indeed  to  educate  them ;  to  lay  the  right  foundation  upon  which 
any  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained  for  their  future  well-being. 

We  would  not  press  this  too  obvious  truth ;  and  touch  upon  it,  only 
because  we  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  sufficient  stress  is  not  laid  upon 
it  by  some  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  our  public  schools,  and  would 
be,  doubtless,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  their  anxiety  to  make 
good  scholars  of  their  pupils  might  end  in  placing  within  their  reach  a 
dangerous  power !  and  dangerous  it  certainly  is,  to  increase  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  moral  agent,  by  giving  him  mere  knowledge,  without  imbuing 
him  with  those  religious  and  moral  sentiments  which  alone  can  make  him 
a  happy  man  and  a  useful  citizen. 
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Of  the  above  there  sailed  to  Great  Britain  30  British,  81  Bremen,  7 
Hamburg,  89  Hanover,  120  Oldenburg,  5  Danish,  1  Prussian,  and  7 
American.  Total,  340  vessels. 

Of  the  Bremen  vessels  departed,  the  principal  were,  for  Great  Britain 
81,  Gibraltar  3,  Prussia  6,  Russia  15,  Spain  5,  Sweden  and  Norway  25, 
United  States  of  America  86,  Cape  Verd  Isles  5,  Cuba  28,  Hayti  11,  St. 
Thomas  11,  Porto  Rico  8,  Venezuela  9,  Brazils  8,  Mexico  3,  Buenos 
Ayres  3,  Valparaiso  3,  Calcutta  1,  Sincapore  1,  Sumatra  1. 

The  sea-going  vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Bremen  in  1841  were, 
in  number,  212,  of  which  80  were  300  tons  and  upwards. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  CURRENCY  OF  MARYLAND. 


THE  currency  of  any  State  or  community,  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  single  index  of  the  advance  of  such  a  community  in  general  civiliza- 
tion, at  any  epoch.  To  the  mere  cambist  it  shows  (so  to  speak)  the 
implements  of  commerce  for  the  place  and  time,  and  thus  indicates  the 
development  of  that  branch  of  human  activity,  and  the  rank  which  the 
given  community  holds  in  regard  to  others ;  just  as  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  arrangement  of  his  tools,  betoken  the  standing  of  the  artisan.  And 
the  student  of  history  and  the  lover  of  the  philosphy  that  history  teaches, 
when  he  has  ascertained  the  character  of  such  a  current  medium,  its  basis 
and  its  convertibility,  need  not  fail  to  draw  conclusions  of  a  higher  kind 
as  to  social  relations  and  worth.  Even  the  form  and  material  employed, 
demonstrate  the  condition  of  the  arts,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
people  who  employ  them. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  the  statements  which  we  propose  to  throw 
together,  touching  the  Provincial  and  Revolutionary  Currency  of  one  of 
\  the  Old  Thirteen,  may  be  expected  to  have  interest  for  more  than  one 
^class  of  readers.  The  period  of  research  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  fatiguing,  nor  so  remote  as  to  bedim  with  much  antiquity. 
Were  it,  however,  either  wider  or  older,  or  both,  it  might  be  not  the  less 
fit  to  teach  now  some  valuable  lessons  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  the  exploration  of  times  past  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture so  attractive  as  it  is,  not  that  eyes  should  fail  and  life  be  wasted  for 
antiquity,  which  can  grow  neither  better  nor  worse  for  the  devotion,  but 
that  from  its  sandy  pyramids  and  silent  crypts  the  torches  of  the  explorers 
should  reflect  their  light  upon  the  living  Present,  to  guide  its  footsteps 
safe  as  it  sinks  into  the  Past.  In  this  way,  the  fate  and  issue  of  strained 
Provincial  credit  may  be  a  warning,  and  more,  to  struggling  State  faith. 

It  is  not  our  aim  here,  however,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  this  light,  or 
to  deal  in  such  political  generalities  :  we  shall  only  present  the  prominent 
particulars  and  facts,  leaving  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  at  some  more 
favourable  moment  hereafter. 

The  Province  of  Maryland  was  actually  settled,  as  is  generally  known, 
in  1634 ;  and  the  currency  which  the  colonists  brought  with  them  was 
the  sterling  coin  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  was  then.  This  sterling  coin  con- 
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tinued,  too,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more,  to  be  the  base  of 
all  their  financial  calculations,  and  the  standard  by  which,  virtually,  were 
regulated  all  the  various  forms  of  their  local  exchanges.  Taking  the  sil- 
ver coinage  of  Great  Britain  to  represent  the  sterling  money,  it  underwent 
itself  no  change  during  all  this  period — the  alloy  and  weight  suffered,  or  at 
least  were  intended  to  suffer,  no  variation.  But  in  reckoning  the  trans-At- 
lantic exchanges  by  the  English  GOLD  coins,  considerable  allowances  must 
be  made  for  the  alterations  that,  from  time  to  time,  were  made,  both  in  the 
fineness  of  the  metal  and  in  the  denominations  of  the  pieces  struck.  For 
instance,  in  1620,  (17  Jac.  I.,)  about  the  time  that  the  Calvert  charter  was 
in  emb^o,  a  pound  troy  of  standard  gold  was  worth  thirteen  pounds  four 
ounces  three  pennyweights  of  standard  silver  :  forty  odd  years  after- 
wards, in  1663,  (15  Car."  II.,)  when  the  first  guineas  were  struck,  and 
were  rated  at  20  shillings,  one  pound  of  gold  was  raised  to  be  worth 
14  Ibs.  5  ozs.  16  dwts.  9  grs.  of  silver.  When  the  guineas  were  rated, 
subsequently,  (from  1717,  as  long  as  any  were  coined,)  at  21  shillings, 
the  value  of  gold  was  proportionately  augmented ;  and  the  coinage  price 
became  15  Ibs.  2  oz.  10  dwts.  7  grs.  of  standard  silver  for  the  pound 
of  gold.  These  relative  values  may  be  considered  as  being  maintained 
during  the  whole  of  the  remaining  period  embraced  in  this  article.  For 
convenience  of  reference,  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  table  as  follows, 
down  to  the  present  time  : 

Gold.  Silver. 

17  Jac.  I.,     1620,  equal  weight,  worth 13.346         1 

15  Car.  II.,  1663,  "  "      14.485         1 

4  Geo.  I.,    1717,  "  "       15.210         1 

14  Geo.  III.,  1773,  "  "      .15.073        1 

Regency,  1816,  "  "      14.159        1 

The  last  ratio  did  not  arise  in  any  alteration  made  in  the  gold  coin,  but 
in  the  silver  :  the  mint  struck  then  66  shillings  out  of  the  pound  troy  of 
silver,  instead  of  62?  as  had  been  done  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
preceding. 

Such  was  the  currency  which  the  colonists  brought  with  them  to  Ma- 
ryland. But  it  may  be  conceived  that,  under  the  circumstances,  they  did 
not  bring  along  any  large  quantity  of  the  coinage ;  and  the  scarcity  of 
money,  therefore,  among  them,  and  the  small  amount  of  return  trade 
which  they  were  in  a  condition  to  make  with  the  mother  country, 
necessarily  rendered  exchange  upon  England,  or.  the  price  of  specie  for 
remittance  there,  very  high.  This,  then,  produced  a  current  value  for 
such  specie  above  its  sterling  or  intrinsic  worth.  In  fact,  exchange  soon 
became  from  25  to  33£  per  cent.  These  rates  are  shown  in  the  first  act 
relating  to  money  passed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Province.  It  was 
an  act  of  1st  May,  1661,  "  concerning  the  setting  up  of  a  mint  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Maryland  ;"  in  which,  after  saying  that  the  wrant  of  ready  money 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  the  colony  in  trade,  is  prayed 
that  the  Lord-Proprietary  (Lord  Baltimore)  would  take  order  for  the 
coining  of  money  in  the  Province.  It  then  enacts  that  the  money  coined 
should  be  of  sterling  alloy,  and  that  every  shilling  so  coined  should 
weigh  above  ninepence  of  such  silver,  and  other  pieces  in  proportion. 

In  Folkes'  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  we  find  mention  of  this  cur- 
rency: it  is  described  as  consisting  of  very  handsome  shillings,  half- 
shillings,  and  groats,  (the  old  Saxon  shilling,  or  four-penny  piece,)  all 
of  which  wanted,  however,  better  than  two  pennies  in  the  shilling  of  the 
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weight  of  the  corresponding  English  pieces.  From  the  way  in  which 
Folkes  speaks,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  seen  and  examined  them. 
They  may  be  still  in  some  curious  private  cabinet  in  England,  (there  are 
none  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Bank  .of  England,)  but  in  this 
country  they  have  long  since  passed  out  of  existence. 

.Perhaps  the  subsequent  steps  in  relation  to  these  coins  were  not  such  as 
to  render  their  acquisition  or  retention  the  most  palatable.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1662,  when  they  had  been  begun  to  be  struck,  an  act  required 
every  householder  and  freeman  in  the  Province  to  take  up  ten  shillings 
per  poll  for  every  taxable  under  their  charge  and  custody,  and  to  pay  for 
the  same  in  good  cashed  tobacco  at  2d.  per  pound.  VVe  do  not  know 
what  tobacco  was  worth  in  this  year,  exactly  ;  but  the  price  in  the  law 
was  rather  less  than  the  average  market  price  of  that  article  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  preceding.  The  difference  was  most  likely  de- 
signed to  compensate  the  Proprietary  for  his  expense  in  procuring  the 
bullion  and  establishing  and  working  the  mint.  However  this  might  be, 
the  law  lasted  in  practice  but  four  years;  and  in  1676,  at  the  time  of  the 
First  Codification,  it  was  formally  repealed.  The  mint  law  proper  of 
1661  was  at  the  same  time  confirmed,  and  made  perpetual  ;  though,  from 
the  language  of  Folkes,  who  speaks  of  the  coins  which  he  had  seen  as 
much  anterior  to  this  date,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  period  of  this  for- 
mal perpetuation  of  the  establishment  was,  also,  the  epoch  of  its  inactivity. 
At  all  events,  the  Maryland  coins  are  not  mentioned  in  an  act  passed  ten 
years  afterwards,  (in  1686,)  expressly  for  "  the  advancement  of  coins." 
By  this  last,  the  New  England  shillings  and  sixpences,  of  which  Folkes, 
also,  gives  some  particulars,  and  which  were  intrinsically  worth  9d.,  were 
rated  at  a  shilling ;  Spanish  pieces  of  Eight,  which  were  actually  worth 
4s.  6d.,  were  to  be  taken  at  6s.  ;  and  so  with  all  other  coins,  foreign  or 
not  foreign,  (except  base  coin,)  an  advance  was  legalized  of  33^  per  cent, 
on  their  intrinsic  value.  The  coins,  not  foreign,  spoken  of  here,  were  not 
those  made  in  the  domestic  mint  only  ;  but  more  emphatically,  as  is 
attested  in  various  instances  of  legislation,  those  struck  in  the  mother 
country.  It  may  be  readily  understood  that  sterling  money  could  never 
be  foreign  in  Maryland  till  after  the  Revolution. 

There  was  one  distinction  made  by  this  law,  which  serves  still  more 
to  mark,  the  history  and  actual  state  of  the  Maryland  coinage.  All  the 
moneys  advanced  by  it,  the  New  England  pieces,  the  rix  dollars,  the 
Spanish  dollar,  etc.,  were  not  to  be  taken  at  such  advanced  rates  by  the 
Lord-Proprietary  in  payment  of  his  rents,  alienations,  etc.,  as  had  been 
admitted  for  the  Maryland  coins  by  the  act  of  1661. 

In  1688-9,  under  the  Protestant  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
Province  was  sequestered  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  exercise  of  palatinate 
powers  in  working  a  mint,  of  course,  slept  among  many  lower  (but 
perhaps  not  less  profitable)  privileges,  that  were  wrested  from  the  Pro- 
prietary. At  first,  the  rates  which  had  been  established  under  his  govern- 
ment for  foreign  coins,  were  still  accepted  in  the  legislation  under  the 
the  Royal  prerogative.  An  act  of  1692  settles  the  rates  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  act  of  1686.  But  the  subsequent  steps  are  rather  curious, 
and  more  curious  than  explicable.  After  the  settlement  made  in  1692, 
an  act  of  1694  repealed  the  former.  Then  came  the  act  of  1699,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Second  Codification,  and  by  omitting  both,  con- 
firmed, in  fact,  the  repeal.  But  this  act  was,  during  the  same  year,  dis- 
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sented  from  by  the  King,  and  so  never  became  a  law.  Why  it  was  so  dis- 
sented from,  does  not  appear  ;  for,  in  1700,  precisely  the  same  code  was 
enacted  again,  and  met  the  King's  assent. 

The  most  natural  construction  to  put  upon  this  tissue  of  legislative 
mutability,  is,  that  the  coin-rates  were  all  the  while  practically  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  intended  to  be  allowed  by  the  authorities  in  England, 
though  they  did  not  choose  to  leave  the  statute  a  formal  recognition,  that 
contained  at  the  same  time  a  reservation  of  the  old  Proprietary  domination 
which  had  been  overthrown.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  what 
took  place  place  afterwards. 

In  June,  1704,  a  proclamation  of  Queen  Anne,  for  ascertaining  the 
rates  of  foreign  coins  in  her  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  fixed  the 
value  of  the  principal  coins  on  the  same  scale  which  had  been  adopted 
in  Maryland  in  1686  ;  but  that  proclamation  not  being  found  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  different  rates  of  exchange  in 
the  other  Provinces,  an  act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  tenor  was  passed 
in  1707.  This  act  was  echoed,  in  1708,  by  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
which  copies  from  the  former  a  table  of  weights,  intrinsic  value  in  Eng- 
lish standard  silver,  and  legal  provincial  value  of  divers  European  and 
Spanish- American  pieces . 

This  table  contains  an  enumeration  of  a  greater  variety  than  one  might 
have  supposed,  otherwise,  likely  to  have  been  in  circulation  in  the  planta- 
tions, and  of  some  which  have  long  since  gone  out  of  use.  Such  are,  for 
instance,  the  cross  dollar,  which  was  not  a  Portuguese  piece,  as  is  some- 
times stated,  but  a  coin  of  Flanders.  It  will  be  found  in  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's tables  of  assays,  published  in  1719,  and  again  in  1740.  Such,  also, 
was  the  dog  dollar,  "  than  which,"  it  is  said  in  the  act  of  1808,  "  there 
is  at  present  little  other  money  in  the  Province,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  other  foreign  coins."  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  old  Lb'wen  thaler,  or  lion  dollar,  of  Holland.  It  was  known  in 
Virginia  as  the  Dutch  dollar. 

The  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals,  spoken  of  in  this  act,  must  have 
been  very  great,  in  spite  of  the  high  current  rates  given  to  prevent  ex- 
portation. It  is  not,  therefore,  strange. that  persons  should  have  been 
tempted  to  use  unlawful  means  for  supplying  the  demand.  Accordingly, 
just  about  this  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  considerable  forging  and 
counterfeiting  of  foreign  coins.  An  act  of  1707  is  the  first  trace  of  such 
offences  being  made  penal.  The  penalties  in  this  act  apply  also  to  clip- 
ping coins  ;  but,  little  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  a  supplement 
(of  1729)  recites  that  "coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  do  at  this  time 
pass  current  by  weight,  and  not  by  tale  as  heretofore,  whereby  the  mis- 
chiefs of  clipping  are  effectually  prevented  ;  and  seeing  that  the  cutting  or 
clipping  of  foreign  coins  is  now  in  some  measure  necessary  for  the  making 
of  change,"  relieves  the  penalty.  It  was  under  this  law,  or  rather  under 
the  state  of  things  which  this  law  was  intended  to  meet,  that  the  sharp- 
shins,  a  sort  of  change  that  many  persons  still  living  can  recollect  as  being 
current,  were  introduced.  These  were  nothing  more  than  the  Spanish 
dollar  and  half-dollar,  (to  which  coin  the  practice  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  confined — at  least  we  have  never  seen  them  of 
any  other  kind,)  cut  up  into  quadrants,  and  representing,  respectively, 
the  quarter,  or  peceta,  and  the  real.  From  the  right-angled  point  at  the 
centre  of  the  original  coin,  these  quadrants  were  rightly  named  sharp  ;  the 
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remaining  word  is  probably  a  corruption  in  pronunciation  of  change,  as  if 
the  proper  word  was  intended  to  be  sharp-change* 

Such  a  practice,  however,  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  evil,  as 
perhaps  was  seen ;  for,  at  the  same  time,  another  act  provided  a  further 
encouragement  to  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  Province,  by 
allowing,  in  all  payments  of  duties,  (except  those  specially  attributable 
to  the  Lord-Proprietary,  who,  since  the  Hanoverian  succession,  in  1715, 
had  been  restored  to  his  rights,)  a  further  premium  of  15  per  cent,  over 
and  above  the  33J  per  cent,  advance  allowed  to  coins  by  the  law  of  1708. 
This,  in  fact,  corrresponded  to  an  advance  of  53  J  per  cent,  on  sterling 
monev — a  rate  which  may  be  presumed,  from  other  circumstances,  to 
have  been  above  that  of  the  actual  exchange  on  England  at  the  time.  To 
avail  of  this  further  advance,  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  shipper  or 
importer  should  declare,  under  oath,  that  the  specie  paid  had  been  im- 
ported by  him  for  his  own  use,  not  bought  within  the  Province  with  the 
view  to  such  avail,  and  was,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  then  in  the 
Province  for  the  first  time.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  requisitions 
were  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

So  the  rates  continued,  by  law,  until  very  nearly  the  decease  of  the  Pro- 
prietary Government.  In  1773,  the  last  Assembly  but  one  under  that 
Government,  in  an  act  providing  for  payment  of  the  Journal  of  Accounts, 
incidentally  rates  the  Spanish  dollar  (which,  in  1686,  was  assumed  to  be 
intrinsically  worth  4s.  6d.  sterling,  and  was  then,  and  again  in  1708,  ad- 
vanced one-third,  or  to  6s.  in  money  of  account)  at  7s.  6d.,  thus  advancing 
it  two-thirds  above  its  intrinsic  value,  and  just  doubling  the  former  pre- 
mium. In  1781,  after  the  Independence  of  the  States  had  been  declared, 
a  special  act  for  fixing  the  value  of  foreign  coins  settles  the  same  rates — 
which  were  ever  afterwards  adhered  to,  as  long  as  accounts  were  kept  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  is  likely  that  this  appreciation  of  the 
dollar  had  been  going  on,  in  popular  estimation  and  habit,  for  some  time 
before  the  Legislature,  even  at  the  earliest  epoch  that  has  been  given, 
(1773,)  saw  fit  to  sanction  it.  For  a  long  time  previous,  exchanges  on 
Great  Britain  had  been  enormously  high :  45  per  cent,  was  the  rate  at 
which  the  commissioners  of  the  public  funds  were  authorized  to  purchase 
bills  as  a  financial  operation.  Then  the  Province  was  harassed  for  subsi- 
dies of  men  and  money  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  which 
were  carrying  on  upon  its  western  frontiers  ;  and  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  epochs,  the  State  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. At  that  period,  specie  was  hardly  to  be  had  for  any  difference.  The 
emissions  of  Continental  and  local  paper  money,  which  were  resorted  to  for 
supplying  its  place,  by  no  means  contributed  to  restore  the  equilibrium; 
and  the  diminution  of  agricultural  products,  from  the  absence  of  those 
who  should  have  tended  them,  and  the  destruction  of  manufactured  ones 
in  the  devouring  recklessness  of  prolonged  hostilities,  caused  a  scarcity 
in  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  itself  enough  to  account  for  a  great  reaction 
upon  the  symbols  of  credit. 

How  the  Legislature  came  to  settle  down  upon  the  precise  advance 
which  was  ultimately  adopted,  is  more  conjectural  than  the  fact  of  their 

*  If  this  etymon  be  admitted,  it  will  account  for  the  derivation  of  another  phrase  in 
currency  matters — shin-plaster  ;  which  will  turn  out,  thus,  to  have  been  a  much- 
abused  word,  and  to  have  had  originally  no  concern  with  the  tibial  developments  and 
lacerations  of  man  or  beast. 
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having  done  so.  That  it  was  not  entirely  arbitrary,  or  induced  merely 
by  the  facility  of  the  count,  (it  just  doubled  the  ratio  which  had  been 
familiar  since  a  century  before,)  is  hardly  to  be  supposed;  and  various 
solutions,  counter  to  such  supposition,  might  be  offered.  One  is,  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  modifications  of  the  tobacco  currency,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  intelligibly,  presently,  in  its  proper  place.  Another,  which, 
if  not  the  most  probable,  at  least  presents  the  most  curious  coincidence, 
is,  that  it  was  derived  from  the  accidents  of  the  Spanish  coinage  itself,  in 
the  following  manner  : 

The  so-called  old  plate  dollar  weighed,  or  was  intended  to  weigh,  420 
grains,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  table  of  both  the  statute  of  6  Ann.  and  the 
Maryland  act  of  1708  :  the  new  plate  of  Seville,  which  gradually  ousted 
the  old,  weighed  but  336  grains.  The  former,  intrinsically  worth  in  ster- 
ling 4s.  6d.,  was  accepted  by  statute  at  6s.  The  latter,  though  intrinsic- 
ally worth  little  more  than  3s.  7d.,  was  yet  accepted  by  the  people  as  a 
Spanish  dollar,  (and  the  more  readily,  as  the  other  more  valuable  dollars 
became  more  scarce,)  and  rated  accordingly  at  6s.  too.  If,  then,  a  dollar 
weighing  336  grains  be  rated  at  6s.,  one  weighing  420  grains  (the  alloy* 
being  so  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases  as  to  be  regarded  identical) 
should  be  rated  at  7s.  6d.,  which  is  just  the  currency  authorized  by  the 
new  act. 

This  currency  continued  to  be  legalized  by  successive  acts,  until  long 
after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  :  it  was  only  formally  superseded 
by  the  act  of  1812,  recognising  the  coins  struck  at  the  United  States 
mint  and  the  values  assigned  by  Congress  to  various  foreign  coins,  among 
which  those  of  England  now  came  to  be  reckoned. 

From  the  statutes  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  particularly  that  of  6 
Ann.,  may  be  seen  the  origin  of  the  count  by  which  the  American  dollar  is 
reckoned  at  4s.  6d.  sterling,  and  the  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain  at 
$4  44^.  It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  upon 
whose  report  of  8th  April,  1786,  the  Confederated  Congress  of  the*same 
year  adopted  the  weight  and  proportions  of  the  national  money  unit,  to 
take  for  that  unit  the  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  long  and  generally  assumed  to  be  worth  intrinsically  4s.  6d. ; 
and  had  the  Board  taken  the  very  Spanish  dollar  which  gave  rise  to  the 
acceptation,  and  made  the  new  coin  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy,  their 
subsequent  calculations  would  have  been  correct — for  that  dollar,  as  the 
statute  shows,  weighed  420  grains:  it  was  of  silver,  11  dineros  and  1£ 
grain  (or  0.92081)  nne)  and  it  therefore  contained  386f  troy  grains  of 
pure  silver.  The  English  shilling  (or  twentieth  of  the  pound  sterling) 
of  the  same  epoch,  and  of  which  62  were  struck  out  of  the  pound  troy, 
weighed  92.904  grs.  troy  ;  and  being  of  metal  11  ozs.  2.  dwts.  fine,  con- 
tained 85.936  grs.  troy  of  pure  silver.  Taking  these  respective  weights 
in  round  numbers  at  387  grs.  and  86  grs.,  (and  both  the  Legislature  and 
the  mint  no  doubt  did  so,  for  the  differences  were  much  within  the  means 
for  delicate  weighings  at  that  day,)  the  former  is  exactly  four  and  a  half 
times  the  latter ;  and  the  Spanish  dollar,  therefore,  really  contained  as 
much  pure  silver  as  four  and  a  half  shillings  of  English  money. 

*  The  alloy  of  the  old  plate  was  1  dwt.  worse,  that  of  the  new  Ik  dwt.  worse,  than 
sterling  ;  or,  in  fact,  the  proportions  of  pure  silver  contained  in  equal  weights  of  the 
three  standards,  were  0.92083,  0.91875,  and  0.925,  respectively,  without  allowance  for 
remedy. 
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But  the  dollar  current,  during  the  existence  of  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
was  of  the  coinage  of  1772.  Its  weight,  possibly, may  have  been  intended 
to  have  beea|the  same  with  the  former  ;  computed  as  well  as  may  be  from 
the  Spanish  weights,  it  should  be  of  418.39  troy  grains  ;  and  the  alloy 
having  been  now  changed  to  lOf  dineros,  (or  0,8958J)  fine,  the  piece 
contained  but  374.81  troy  grains.  It  gave  as  much  pure  silver,  therefore, 
as  4s.  4jd.  of  English  money.  The  dollar  deduced  by  the  Board  and 
adopted  by  Congress, Contained  375.64  troy  grains  of  pure  silver;  and  it 
was  intrinsically  equivalent  to  4s.  4Jd.  sterling,  very  nearly.  Of  such 
dollar,  the  pound  sterling  was  worth  $4  57J  very  nearly,  instead  of 
$4  44^,  as  was  estimated. 

In  fact,  then,  the  Board  seem  to  have  taken  in  their  calculations  for  the 
mint  and  coinage  the  actual  dollar  of  1772,  and  for  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  the  no  longer  existing  dollar  of  1707.  How 
they  came  to  make  such  a  mistake,  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our 
aim  to  inquire.  It  would  turn  out  little  creditable  to  their  research,  if  it 
should  appear  that  they  had  confounded  the  rates  of  alloy  in  England  for 
gold  and  silver  coins ;  it  would  be  still  less  creditable  to  other  qualities  of 
higher  moment,  if  knowingly  the  pound  sterling  had  been  undervalued  at 
a  period  of  heavy  indebtedness  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  those 
of  England.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  fault  or  the  excuse  then, 
the  latter  is  still  less  now  ;  when,  after  repeated  changes  in  the  mint  here, 
as  well  as  one  in  Great  Britain,  the  old  ratio,  which  has  ceased  to  be  ap- 
plicable for  more  than  a  century,  is  still  formally  maintained. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression,  to  the  Maryland  currency 
again,  we  have  already  traced  the  coins,  the  fundamental  portion  of  it,  as 
the  name  implies,  (the  xowi]  or  common  symbol,)  through  their  most  im- 
portant modifications.  It  remains  that  we  give  some  particulars  as  to  the 
remaining  portions,  which  the  colonists  either  used  because  they  found' 
it  in  the  country  when  they  came,  or  resorted  to  when  compelled  by  the 
necessities  or  prompted  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
society. 

Among  the  former  of  these,  was  the  currency  of  marine  shells  ;  vari— 
onsly  known,  according  to  the  different  species  of  shell  employed,  as*- 
roenoke,  peak,  and  wampum.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  only  media 
of  exchange  used  by  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  English  settlement  of 
America  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  served,  also,  for  other  purposes,  such 
as,  for  instance,  a  token  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  different  tribes. 
Some  have  supposed  that  neither  the  article  nor  its  employment  was  known 
to  the  aborigines  north  of  New  York,  until  European  intermediation.  If 
this  were  so,  it  would  afford,  one  would  think,  the  strongest  argument  for 
a  difference  of  origin  and  race,  in  the  several  tribes  in  different  portions  of 
the  continent,  which  has  yet  been  found.  And  such  an  argument  could 
only  be  obviated,  upon  the  fact  being  admitted,  by  a  resort  to  the  hypoth- 
esis (which  we  confess  seems  quite  tenable)  that  the  application  to  trade 
and  commerce  of  an  article  originally  for  ornament,  and  thence  used  upon 
occasion  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  or  token  of  reconciliation  either  between 
individuals  or  between  tribes,  was  taught  the  simple  red  men  by  their 
European  invaders.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  colonists  in  Maryland  can 
have  no  title  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of  this  teaching  ;  for  the  peak  cur- 
rency was  fully  established  among  the  southern  Indians  at  least  at  the 
period  of  their  arrival. 
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Among  the  various  species  of  shell  employed  for  its  preparation,  the 
principal  seem  to  have  been  the  cockle,  (mya  mercenaria,)  the  conch, 
(Pyrula  carica,)  and  the  muscle,  (mytilus  plicatulatus,)  corresponding 
in  order  to  the  names  as  already  given.  The  roenoke  was  the  least  arti- 
ficially made  ;  broken  pieces  of  cockle  shell,  roughly  brought  to  a  sort  of 
uniformity  of  size,  were  pierced  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  being  strung  together.  The  peak  proper,  or  white  peak,  and 
the  black  or  purple  peak,  or  wampum,  or  wampum  peak,  (for  by  all  these 
names,  still  more  varied  according  to  the  different  notions  of  orthography, 
is  it  found  described,)  differed  more  in  colour  and  species  of  material  than 
in  shape  ;  both  were  fashioned  like  bugle  beads,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  made  perfectly  smooth  on 
the  outside,  and  bored  through  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  deerskin  thread. 
This  description,  not  half  so  minute  as  some  of  the  colonial  writers  have 
made,  will  be  supererogatory  for  such  of  our  readers  as  have  seen  a  mod- 
ern wampum  belt  or  even  a  chief's  moccasin. 

When  strung  together,  the  peak  of  both  kinds,  as  well  as  the  roenoke, 
was  reckoned  by  some  measure  of  length — the  foot,  the  yard,  etc. ;  which 
serves  to  point  to  the  original  motive  of  making  it — namely,  as  a  part  of 
apparel.  So  in  1637,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  Clayborne  troubles, 
and  when  the  property  of  that  adventurer  was  seized  by  the  authorities 
at  Palmer's  Island, the  schedule  returned  recites,  among  other  things,  "  six 
yards  of  peak  and  one  yard  and  a  half  of  roenoke."  And  again,  ten  years 
later,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  claim  by  the  interloping  Governor  Hill  for 
arrearages  of  salary,  etc.,  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  :  "  The  remainder  of 
the  levy  I  hope  you  will  see  satisfied,  and  my  146  arms  length  of  roenoke." 
It  is  true  that  this  last  was  sometimes  estimated  by  measures  of  capacity ; 
so,  for  instance,  in  the  excuse  made  for  the  refusal  in  marriage  of  the 
sister  of  Pocahontas,  it  was  said  that  a  dower  had  been  already  paid  by  a 
native  suiter,  of  two  bushels  of  roenoke.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  method 
in  Maryland,  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  value  of  this  currency  has  not  been  directly  ascertained ;  indeed  it 
would  be  only  incidentally  gathered  from  the  colonial  records.  In  Vir- 
ginia, about  1640,  the  white  peak  is  said  to  have  been  valued  at  ninepence, 
and  the  wampum  at  eighteen  pence,  per  yard  ;  if  the  beads  were  uniformly 
one-third  of  an  inch  long,  the  yard  would  be  equal  to  108  beads,  and  12 
beads  of  the  former  and  6  of  the  latter  would  be  respectively  worth  a 
penny.  Forty  years  later,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Albany  proclamation, 
both  kinds  appear  to  have  fallen  to  one-third  of  this  value. 

At  this  last  date,  this  currency  was  most  probably  extinct  in  Maryland. 
It  never  had  been  recognised  in  any  statute  ;  and  although  it  may  have 
continued  in  use  among  the  Indians  themselves  to  a  comparatively  late 
period,  (the  Nanticokes,  for  example,  who  held  their  settlements  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  till  long  after  the  Revolution,)  there  is 
reason  to  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  Susquehanna  treaty  of  1652,  that  at 
that  time  it  had  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  as  between  the  Indians  and 
Europeans,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  something  of  more  intrinsic 
value. 

Longer-lived  than  this  was  the  tobacco  currency ;  which,  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  permanence  and  uniformity  in  the  price  of  an  article 
of  extensive  consumption  and  in  the  employment  of  such  an  article  for  a 
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medium  of  exchange,  would  deserve  a  more  curious  inquiry  and  more 
minute  details  than  we  have  room  for  now. 

The,  perhaps,  questionable  honour  of  being  the  native  soil  of  a  plant  so 
well  known,  and  so  used  or  abused  by  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  human  race,  is  generally  conceded  to  the  middle  regions  of  the  new 
continent;  at  all  events,  they  were  the  nursery  whence  it  was  introduced 
to  European  favour.  The  name  by  which  it  is  most  generally  known 
comes  either  from  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  or  Tobasco,  in  Mexico ; 
whence  it  was  carried  first  to  England  in  1586.  It  had  been  in  Europe 
for  a  generation  before, brought  in  seed,  as  is  supposed,  from  Florida  ;  and 
the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  (Nicotlana)  still  preserves  the  memory 
of  the  Ambassador  Nicot^  who  busied  himself  to  grow  or  recommend  the 
new  plant.  The  high  quarters  where  he  looked  to  obtain  for  it  encour- 
agement, are  attested  by  the  appellation  (herbe  a  la  Reine)  still  given  to 
it  in  France  ;  and  the  efficiency  of  their  patronage,  or  his,  is  proved  by 
more  languages  than  the  French  only.  But  among  all  the  essays  which 
have  been  made  for  and  against  it,  we  believe  that  no  where  has  the  credit 
been  yet  given  to  it  of  having  been,  by  a  singularly  contrasted  destiny,  at 
once  a  luxury  for  Europe,  and  cash  in  America. 

The  rate  at  which  it  was  current  on  both  continents  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  sufficiently  high.  In  1618,  in  Virginia,  it  was 
allowed  for  at  three  shillings  sterling  the  pound.  If  this  was  the  price  of 
the  common  kinds,  the  dying  consolation  of  poor  Raleigh  must  have  been 
rather  a  costly  resort. 

The  first  notice  of  its  value  in  Maryland  we  do  not  find  until  twenty 
years  afterwards,  (1639,)  when,  in  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  drunken- 
ness, the  fine  is  set  at  30  Ibs.  of  tobacco,  or  five  shillings  sterling.  Hence 
its  value  was  two  pence  sterling  per  pound,  equal  to  3T7^  cents  of  the  Span- 
ish dollar.  Since  we  have  mentioned  the  object  of  the  law,  we  may 
notice  also  its  remarkably  terse  and  accurate  description  of  the  offence  it 
was  aimed  against;  it  defines  drunkenness  to  be  "  drinking  in  excess,  to 
the  notable  perturbation  of  any  organ  of  sense  or  motion."  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  temperance  societies  of  the  present  day  have,  any  of  them,  announced 
so  true  and  short  a  criterion. 

This  valuation  might  quite  possibly  have  been  made  low  in  order  to 
induce  prompt  payment  in  coin;  for  another  law  of  the  same  year  rates 
five  pounds  of  tobacco  as  one  shilling  sterling ;  making  the  pound  worth 
2T4od.  sterling.  This. last  price  agrees  with  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  the  language  of  preceding  documents.  The  rate  at  which  tobacco 
was  allowed  for  in  payment  of  rents  on  Kent  Island,  in  1640,  viz,  three 
pence  sterling  a  pound,  was  clearly  in  the  nature  of  a  premium. 

About  twenty  years  afterwards,  it  fell  still  further,  to  two  pence  cur- 
rency per  pound,  as  is  shown  in  the  law  of  1662,  already  referred  to,  pro- 
viding for  the  circulation  of  the  provincial  coin  which  had  been  struck  the 
preceding  year.  There  was  a  law  in  1669,  regulating  the  payment  of 
money  debts  in  tobacco ;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  First  Codification : 
and  the  record  of  it,  upon  a  search  which  we  caused  to  be  made,  is  no 
longer  accessible. 

In  1671,  tobacco  was  rated  in  payment  of  quit-rents  to  the  Lord- 
Proprietary  at  two  pence  sterling  the  pound ;  but  this  was,  no  doubt,  like 
the  Kent  Island  rents,  thirty  years  before,  designed  as  a  premium  for 
prompt  payment.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of 
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the  dispute,  which  grew  a  long  time  after  out  of  this  very  law,  as  we 
shall  see. 

The  title  of  this  law  was  for  the  support  of  the  Proprietary  ;  and  its 
enactment  was  a  duty  of  two  shillings  sterling  per  hogshead  of  tobacco 
exported,  (the  hogshead  weighed  at  that  time  from  400  to  500  Ibs.  nett,) 
one  half  of  which  was  to  be  expended  for  public  uses  and  benefit,  the 
other  half  to  be  the  private  revenue  of  the  Proprietary.  After  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  this  duty  was  collected  by  the  crown,  at  first;  but  on 
Lord  Baltimore's  representation,  he  obtained  an  order,  or  rather  repeated 
orders,  to  pay  over  the  shilling  per  hogshead  to  him,  claiming  it  as  a  matter 
of  private  contract,  and  specially  intended  to  cover  the  loss  which  his 
father,  Coecilius,  was  expected  to  make  in  commuting  his  rents  for  tobacco 
at  two  pence  sterling  the  pound.  Neither  the  claim  nor  the  order  in 
council  were  at  all  palatable  to  the  good  Protestants  of  the  colony ;  and 
a  dispute  was  carried  on,  rather  acrimoniously  on  their  side,  which  was 
mixed  up  with  some  other  points  regarding  a  tonnage  duty  of  1661, 
(affirmed  by  Lord  Baltimore  to  have  been  a  port  duty,  and  so  a  private 
emolument  of  his  own,  while  the  Assembly  maintained  it  should  have  been 
written/or/  duty,  and  so  have  been  applied  to  purposes  of  public  safety,) 
and  was  not  finally  settled  until  1715,  when  the  Assembly  agreed  to  give 
eighteen  pence  per  hogshead  instead  of  twelve,  provided  the  quit-rents 
should  be  left  payable  in  tobacco  at  two  pence  sterling  the  pound.  Vari- 
ous other  commutations  were  subsequently  made  and  unmade,  with  which 
we  have  here  nothing  to  do.  As  for  the  question  between  the  port  duty  and 
the  fort  duty,  that  was  never  settled  as  long  as  there  was  any  Proprietary 
Government.  It  is  clear  from  all  this,  however,  that  two  pence  sterling 
was  more  than  the  value  of  the  tobacco  at  the  time  it  was  agreed  to,  and 
that  between  that  time  and  1715,  there  had  been  a  depreciation  of  at  least 
one-third. 

Accordingly,  we  find  it  fixed  in  this  year  ( 1715)  at  10  shillings  currency 
per  100  Ibs.,  or  l^d.  (equal  If  cents  of  the  Spanish  dollar)  per  pound; 
and  at  this  rate  it  continued  during  the  whole  remaining  period  of  its  ex- 
istence as  a  currency,  that  covered  very  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is 
true,  that  several  acts  are  to  be  found,  as  well  in  the  interval  as  back  from 
1715  to  1662,  which,  in  incidental  references  to  its  comparative  value, 
lead  to  various  and  discordant  results :  but  they  either  apply  to  cases 
where,  like  some  that  have  been  mentioned  before,  the  variation  was 
intentional,  and  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  debtor  and  sometimes  against 
him  ;  or  copy  the  phrase  of  an  older  law,  which  corresponded  to  an  older 
value  of  the  article ;  or  finally  show  upon  their  face  that  the  aim  was 
merely  round  and  easily  remembered  numbers,  not  arithmetical  precision. 
So,  for  instance,  on  the  same  day,  in  1686,  were  passed  acts,  one  of  which, 
in  regard  to  fees  at  landings,  rates  the  pound  of  tobacco  at  a  penny  ster- 
ling, or  1 1  cents  of  our  money  nearly,  while  the  other  makes  officers  fees 
and  tavern-keepers'  bills  receivable  in  tobacco  at  0.72d.  currency  or  one  cent 
per  pound.  Again,  the  act  of  1729  makes  400  Ibs.  equal  to  33s.  4d. 
current  money  ;  because  the  act  of  1715  had  treated  the  same  quantity  as 
equal  to  so  much  sterling.  And  again,  in  1715,  when  one  law  makes  the 
price  of  tobacco  quite  specifically  10  shillings  per  centum,  or  If^d.  cur- 
rency per  pound,  almost  the  very  next  chapter  in  regulating  lawyers'  fees, 
speaks  of  2,000  Ibs.  as  equivalent  to  £10  sterling  or  Iffrd.  sterling  per 
pound.  And  finally,  the  same  section  of  one  and  the  same  act  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  makes  600  Ibs.  equal  to  50s.  currency,  and  100 
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Ibs.  equal  to  10s.  currency.  But  all  these  variations  are  so  plainly  ex- 
plicable as  to  cast  no  doubt  upon  the  historical  deduction,  which  is  thrown 
together  here  in  one  view  : 

„_._  Value  per  Ib. 

cents. 
4.44 
2.78 
1.67 
1.07 
1.67 

In  fact,  this  table  might  have  been  brought  down  with  propriety  to 
1812  ;  for  it  was  only  in  that  year  that  the  tobacco  currency  was  virtually 
abolished  by  the  act  recognising  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
claring that  all  judgements,  etc.,  should  thereafter  be  rendered  in  federal 
money  only.  But  the  value  of  that  and  the  older  epochs,  may  be  said  to 
continue  to  the  present  day,  even  ;  for  although  a  court  of  law  would  not 
enter  up  a  judgement  in  phrase  for  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco,  yet  in 
awarding  upon  a  contract  where  the  choice  or  caprice  of  the  parties  had 
made  the  stipulations  in  tobacco,  without  a  specific  agreement  as  to  price, 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  found  due  would  be  commuted  in  federal  money 
at  the  still  only  legal  rate  of  If  cents  the  pound.  And  in  case  of  interest 
to  be  calculated  upon  such  debt,  it  would  be  taken  at  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum  instead  of  6  six  per  cent.,  agreeably  to  the  statute  of  1704,  which 
thus  distinguished  the  usury  upon  contracts  and  payments  in  the  respec- 
tive currencies. 

About  the  time  of  this  last  mentioned  act,  the  growth  of  the  tobacco 
plantations  had  greatly  increased.  The  curious  Thesaurus  Geographicus 
of  Herman  Mott,  published  in  1709,  speaking  of  Maryland,  says:  "  The 
main  trade  here  is  tobacco,  so  strong  that  few  English  care  to  smoke  it, 
and  yet  it  turns  to  better  account  than  the  sweet-scented  of  Virginia,  being 
most  esteemed  in  the  northeast  parts  of  Europe,  whither  vast  quantities 
are  sent,  and  it  proves  so  advantageous  that  it  encourages  the  inhabitants 
to  increase  their  plantations,  which  are  now  so  much  improved  that  here 
is  more  tobacco  thought  to  grow  than  in  Virginia,  though  it  be  a  later 
plantation."  The  culture  met  with  occasional  checks  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  great  drought  of  1724,  which  destroyed  the  crops  entirely.  But 
as  early  as  1733,  it  had  increased  so  rapidly,  and  as  was  natural  with  so 
mucli  more  aim  after  quantity  than  due  regard  to  quality,  that  the  Assem- 
bly in  that  year  voted  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed  in  the  rate  of  30 
shillings  for  each  taxable  head,  to  compensate  for  the  burning  of  150  Ibs. 
of  what  is  called  trash  tobacco  that  year  and  as  much  the  next;  thus  pay- 
ing for  the  withdrawal  from  market  and  absolute  destruction  of  a  bad 
article  as  much  (and  more,  if  the  years  interest  on  15  shillings  be  counted) 
as  the  legal  value  of  the  best.  It  must  be  conceded  that  in  those  days, 
our  legislators  had  primitive  but  not  the  less  just  ideas  of  proper  objects 
for  the  application  of  the  public  treasure. 

It  is  probable  that  this  method  of  improving  the  staple  was  discovered 
to  be  more  costly  than  efficient,  for  it  was  not  resorted  to  again.  But  in 
1763,  the  same  object  was  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of 
warehouses  for  inspection  and  deposite ;  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  law 
created  in  some  sort  another  new  currency,  or  at  least  a  modification  of 
the  tobacco  currency.  The  party  owning  the  tobacco,  at  the  time  of 
carrying  it  to  the  warehouse  and  having  it  inspected,  obtained  from  the 
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inspector,  notes  specifying  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tobacco  so  de- 
posited. These  notes  were  as  numerous  as  the  party  chose  to  ask ;  and 
entitled  the  holder  or  holders,  upon  presentation  at  the  warehouse,  to 
receive  the  quantities  specified  on  their  face  of  the  identical  lot  for  which 
they  had  been  given,  or  in  some  particular  cases  of  its  equivalent  from 
some  other  lot.  They  became  of  course,  and  were  so  declared  by  the 
law,  legal  tenders  and  current  for  the  value  of  all  tobacco  payments  in  the 
the  county  where  the  inspection  lay.  Notes  of  this  sort  continued  to  be 
current  until  after  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Such  are  the  principal  particulars,  which  we  have  condensed  as  much 
as  possible,  of  this  remarkable  currency.  Before  leaving  it,  we  shall  only 
advert  to  what  has  been  already  alluded  to — the  connexion  of  this  with 
the  specie  currency  and  the  part  which  it  contributed  in  depreciating  the 
nominal  money-pound,  until  the  Spanish  dollar  became  worth  not  72  but 
90  pennies,  or  7s.  6d.  of  that  pound.  The  table  given  just  now  shows 
this  at  once.  In  1662,  when  tobacco  was  valued  at  two  pence  currency 
the  pound,  the  Spanish  dollar,  which  contained  72  such  pence,  would 
purchase  36  pounds  :  in  1763,  the  first  time  the  Spanish  dollar  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  tobacco  at  all,  it  is  expressly  said  to  purchase  sixty 
pounds.  The  appreciation  of  the  coin  or  the  depreciation  of  the  commodity, 
therefore,  must  be  directly  or  inversely  according  as  one  or  the  other  is 
taken  for  the  unh^  in  the  ratio  of  36  to  60  or  of  1  to  If;  which  is  just  the 
proportion  of  4s.  6d.,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  to  7s.  6d., 
its  later  current  value.  This  result  shows  how  completely,  in  all  the 
finance  ideas  in  Maryland,  the  pound  of  tobacco  was  accepted  as  the 
invariable  unit  of  currency,  and  how  the  money  currency  fell  with  that. 
And  it  shows,  also,  what  could  hardly  have  been  arrived  at  without  it, 
that  the  later  value  of  the  dollar,  first  openly  ascribed  in  1773,  and  more 
emphatically  legalized  in  1781,  begun  in  fact  whenever  first,  that  dollar 
purchased  60  pounds  of  good  merchantable  tobacco. 

We  pass  now  to  the  only  remaining  system  of  which  we  need  speak 
in  any  detail — that  of  the  paper  currency ;  or,  as  the  Legislative  proceed- 
ings termed  it,  of  the  Emission  of  Bills  of  Credit.  This  system  was  re- 
sorted to,  not  long  after  the  time  when  the  increased  planting  of  tobacco 
had  in  part  brought  down  the  price  of  that  article  from  a  penny-half-penny 
sterling  to  nine-tenths  of  a  penny  per  pound,  and  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
affected  the  actual  money  of  account  in  the  same  proportion.  Whether 
the  Government  thought  they  were  going  to  furnish  a  new  currency  more 
stable,  does  not  appear ;  but  one  object  certainly  was  to  help  the  old  by 
improving  the  merchantable  quality  of  the  article  which  constituted  it. 

The  first  public  declaration  in  favour  of  this  system  was  made  in  1731 ; 
by  an  act  for  the  emission  of  £36,000  current  money  (or  £27,000  ster- 
ling) in  bills  of  credit,  and/or  easing  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  etc. 
But  the  Assembly  appears  to  have  felt  itself  on  new  ground  which  it  was 
loth  to  tread  upon  its  own  responsibility  or  without  encouragement ;  and 
it  therefore  appended  to  this  law  an  unusual  contingency.  In  general,  all 
statutes  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  admitted  by  the  Governor  overtly 
or  even  sub  silentio,  were  held  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  unless  dissented 
from  by  the  Lord-Proprietary :  but  this  one  was  not  to  go  into  effect  ujitil 
the  special  assent  of  the  Proprietary  had  been  obtained  and  published. 
The  Lord-Proprietary  was  possibly  as  doubtful  about  the  new  policy  as 
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his  Assembly  ;  at  all  events,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  required  assent 
was  never  given,  and  so  the  law  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

At  the  second  session  after  this,  however,  a  new  act,  under  enlarged 
views,  was  passed  ;  which  was  carried  out.  This  authorized  the  emission 
of  £90,000  currency  (£67,500  sterling)  in  bills  of  credit,  having  thirty-one 
years  to  run  ;  to  be  issued  by  Commissioners  named  by  the  Proprietary  ; 
and  to  be  governed  by  certain  safeguards  and  stipulations,  which  are  de- 
tailed with  great  particularity.  This  emission,  as  was  proposed  for  the 
former  one,  was  for  the  easing  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  easement  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  following  applications  of  the  money  received  for,  or 
represented  by  the  bills.  First,  the  several  county  clerks  were  to  pay,  in 
proportion  for  each  taxable  poll,  to  such  taxable  or  their  next  friend  30 
shillings  ;  for  which  was  to  be  burned  150  Ibs.  of  trash  tobacco  in  1734,  and 
as  much  in  1735,  under  the  superintendence  of  duly  appointed  burners, 
(who  were  to  receive  sixpence  for  each  150  Ibs.  so  burned,)  and  under  a 
penalty  for  non-performance.  Secondly,  £3,000  were  to  be  spent  in 
building  a  suitable  government-house.  Thirdly,  £500  in  each  county  for 
the  erection  of  jails :  hitherto,  the  cost  of  such  erections  had  been  levied 
at  once,  or  at  most  in  two  years,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 
Fourthly,  £500  for  the  repair  of  the  public  buildings  at  Annapolis.  And 
Fifthly,  the  balance  was  to  be  lent  out  by  the  commissioners,  at  four  per 
cent,  per  annum,  upon  good  personal  or  real  security,  under  individual 
limits.  This  last  was  the  most  important  easement. 

But  that  old  Assembly  was  wiser  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
same  place  about  a  hundred  years  later  ;  and  they,  therefore,  at  the  time 
of  incurring  the  debt,  provided,  also,  certain  means  of  repayment.  A 
duty  of  Is.  3d.  sterling,  (equal  to  Is.  8d.  currency,)  was  laid  upon  every 
hogshead  of  tobacco  exported  for  the  next  31  years  ;  payable  in  bills  of 
exchange  on  England,  which  were  to  be  immediately  remitted  there  to 
three  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  his  Lordship,  and  by  them  invested  in 
bank  stock,  in  the  name  of  the  Province.  Yearly  returns  of  receipts  and 
investments  were  to  be  made  under  oath  of  said  trustees  to  the  Assembly. 
Between  20th  September,  1748,  and  20th  March,  1749,  all  bills  brought 
to  the  office  should  be  cancelled,  and  new  bills  issued  to  the  holders  for 
two-thirds  of  their  amount.  The  remaining  one-third  was  to  be  then  paid 
in  cash,  i.  e.  in  bills  of  exchange  at  40  days'  sight  upon  the  trustees  in 
London.  In  1764,  the  bills  of  credit  were  to  be  all  redeemed. 

The  objects  contemplated  by  this  emission,  as  far  as  they  were  defined 
by  specific  appropriations,  were  all  attained ;  and  there  is  full  reason  for 
believing  that  the  other  intentions  were1  complied  with  too.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  borrowing  once  adopted,  presented  too  many  facilities  not  to  be 
resorted  to  again  in  cases  of  real  or  supposed  emergency.  So,  for  instance, 
in  1735  and  in  1737,  the  Journal  of  Accounts  as  it  is  called,  (i.  e.  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  directly  authorized  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Legislature,) 
was  paid  off  in  bills  of  credit ;  in  1740,  an  appropriation  of  £7,562  10s.  in 
paper  money  was  made  for  volunteers  in  the  expedition  against  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies  under  Admiral  Vernon ;  in  1746,  for  encouraging  the 
raising  of  troops  against  Canada,  £5,400  was  raised  from  the  same  source ; 
and  in  1754,  £6,000  were  issued  for  the  defence  of  Virginia  and  the 
Indian  frontier  of  the  Province  itself.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  Government,  that  all  these  appropriations  were  only  temporary 
loans  from  the  credit  office,  and  either  in  anticipation  of  certain  ordinary 
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revenue,  or  to  be  provided  for  (in  every  case  within  three  years)  by  new 
and  specific  taxes.  These  provisions  must  have  been  all  successful ;  for 
in  1747,  there  is  a  formal  though  incidental  affirmation  by  the  Assembly, 
that  "  the  credit  of  the  paper"  money  hath  been  and  ought  to  be  kept  up." 

The  intermediate  cancelling  of  one-third  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  and 
the  issue  of  new  notes  for  the  remaining  two-thirds,  appear  to  have  been 
complied  with.  We  have  before  us  now  a  bill  for  one  shilling,  dated  6th 
April,  1751 ;  upon  which  is  written,  apparently  in  the  same  hand-writing 
with  the  filling-in  of  the  date,  the  words  New  Bill.  It  is  presumable, 
therefore,  that  it  was  a  bill  of  the  re-issue.  At  the  date,  there  had  been 
no  authority  for  a  new  issue  proper. 

Five  years  afterwards,  however,  (in  1756,)  such  authority  was  given  by 
an  act  for  raising  £40,000  currency  for  His  Majesty's  service  in  the 
French  war  ;  in  which,  both  before  and  after  the  disasters  of  Gen.  Brad- 
dock,  the  extraordinary  military  talents  of  our  own  Washington  were  so 
favourably  displayed.  This  ,£40,000  was  to  be  placed  upon  exactly  the 
footing  of  the  existing  emission,  running  to  the  same  time,  secured  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  additional  duties  and  taxes,  and  to  be  redeemed  alike. 
It  was  made  up,  indeed,  of 

£4,015     6s.     Bills  in  the  office,  that  had  never  been  circulated. 
5,984  14s.     Bills  that  had  been  circulated  and  were  now  authorized 
to  be  re-issued,  and 

30,000  —  New  bills  to  be  struck  ;  which  formed,  in  fact,  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  original  issue,  and  brought  the  paper  money  of  the  Prov- 
ince to  £120,000  currency,  or,  assuming  the  rate  of  the  dollar  to  be  as  it 
still  existed  by  law,  to  $400,000  Spanish  money.  After  replacement  of 
the  £5,984  14s.,  which  was  first  to  be  settled,  all  bills  received  at  the 
office  were  to  be  retained  and  burnt,  until  the  whole  £34,015  6s.  should 
be  destroyed. 

The  objects  of  application  of  this  new  fund  were  set  forth  at  the  same 
time.  First,  £11,000  were  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  and  fortifying  of 
Fort  Frederick,  as  it  was  called  afterwards,  which  was  intended  as  a  safe 
frontier  post,  and  was  meant  to  be  impregnable  to  the  Indians,  or  even  their 
more  civilized  allies.  The  building  of  this  fort  was  a  special  object  of 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  then  Governor  Sharpe,  who  indulged  himself  oc- 
casionally in  paying  personal  attention  to  it,  and  who,  though  not  a  military 
man  by  profession,  received,  and  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  deserved  the 
praises  of  Gen.  Washington,  both  for  its  design  and  its  execution  up  to 
the  point  when  it  was  inspected  by  the  latter.  A  part  of  its  ruins  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  a  field  in  Washington  county.  Secondly,  what  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  "  form  and  pressure"  of  the  times, 
£1,000  for  scalps  or  prisoners,  (the  scalps  were  named  first,  however,) 
at  the  rate  of  £10  or  $33  33  Spanish,  a  piece.  Then  £3,000  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Southern  Indians,  who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly,  and 
the  diplomacy  with  whom  was  another  favourite  measure  of  Gov.  Sharpe ; 
and  the  remaining  £25,000  were  to  be  spent  in  carrying  on  actual  military 
operations,  in  conjunction  with  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  this  expected  conjunction  failed, 
and  no  expedition  was  undertaken ;  the  Assembly,  therefore,  which  had 
adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  fall,  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  £25,000. 
An  additional  £2,400  was  granted  for  Fort  Frederick ;  £5,000  as  a  bounty 
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towards  the  Royal  American  regiment,  and  provisions  for  its  support  in 
New  York,  under  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  was  in  command  there  ;  and 
the  balance  was  applicable  to  the  enlistment  of  a  troop  of  300  rangers,  to 
be  employed  on  the  western  frontier,  to  the  .establishment  of  a  magazine 
of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  better  defence  of  the  Province,  and  to 
the  payment  for  scalps  or  live  Indians  at  the  increased  rate  of  £50  or 
$166  66  Spanish  a  piece  to  persons  not  employed  in  the  army,  and  of  £30 
or  $100  to  those  who  were.  Subsequently,  in  1757,  a  part  of  this  bal- 
ance unexpended  was  applied  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  small  joint  expedi- 
tion with  the  other  colonies.  But  these  details  are  leading  us  away  from 
our  proper  object ;  and  we  only  add,  in  regard  to  this  emission,  that  the 
duties  and  taxes  for  its  redemption,  in  addition  to  the  export  duty  on 
tobacco  of  1733,  were  of  a  most  comprehensive  character,  and  indicate  the 
fullest  determination,  as  had  been  expressed  ten  years  before,  that  the 
credit  of  the  Province  should  be  kept  up.  His  Lordship's  own  manors 
were  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  land  tax,  viz,  one  shilling 
per  annum  for  every  100  acres  ;  and  the  only  unfavourable  criticism  that 
can  be  made  upon  this  revenue  measure,  is  upon  the  ground  that  those 
who  professed  the  same  religion  with  the  wise  and  benevolent  Ccecilius, 
the  founder  of  the  Province,  were  required  to  pay  just  double  of  the  other 
landholders.  The  whole  chapter  containing  the  exposition  of  the  new 
tax  system  is  well  worthy  the  study  of  modern  legislators,  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced with  those  old  ones. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  for  the  redemption  of  the  issues.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  a  provisory  measure,  (in  1762,)  the  commissioners  were  for- 
bidden to  lend  out  any  bills  of  credit ;  but  all  that  they  received  were  to 
be  retained.  Gold  and  silver  might  be  lent  out  as  before.  In  1765,  when 
the  31  years  had  fully  expired,  counting  from  the  date  of  actual  issue, 
the  Assembly  provided  "  for  limiting  the  time  for  sinking  the  paper  bills 
of  credit  now  current  in  this  Province  ;"  the  treasurers  of  both  shores  were 
directed  to  pay  over  to  the  credit  office  all  moneys  in  their  hands  except 
£500  ;  the  commissioners  were  to  apply  these  and  all  other  funds  to  the 
purchase  of  exchange  on  London,  to  be  remitted  to  the  trustees  there  ; 
and  on  1st  April,  1766,  the  office  was  entirely  to  cease. 

But  when  that  time  arrived,  there  was  found  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
"  faciles  descensus  averni ;"  to  retrace  steps  once  taken  was  the  great  dif- 
ficulty. The  office  was  actually  shut  up,  and  the  redemption  stopped  ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  currency  was  yet  out,  which  people  could  not  or 
would  not  bring  in  within  the  less  than  twelve  months  limited.  Thi» 
popular  action,  or  inaction,  of  course,  reacted  upon  the  Legislature, 
and  at  the  November  session  of  that  year,  (1766,)  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  make  arrangements  for  a  virtual  continuance  of  the  system. 
An  account  of  the  public  claims  and  of  the  funds  to  meet  them  was  pre- 
pared, by  which  it  appears: 
The  public  debt  amounted  to  5,623,499  J  Ibs.  of 

tobacco,  which,  at  0.9d.  sterling  per  lb.,  was 

equivalent  to £21,088  12s.  5jd.  stg. 

Besides,  £19,481  Is.  2^d.  nominal  money, which, 

at  the  actual  exchange  of  40  pr.  ct. ,  was  equal  to      11 ,904  12s.  8jd.  stg. 

Making  altogether  a  sum  of £32,992  15s.    2d.  stg. 

Against  this  there  was  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  in  London,  on  20th 
May,  1766  : 
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Bank  stock  amounting  to £26,800     Os.  Od.  stg. 

Dividends  uninvested, 5,230  17s.  Od.  stg. 

In  all, £32,030  17s.  Od.  stg. 

Showing  less  than  £1,000  sterling  balance  to  the  debit  of  the  Province. 

But  although  its  fiscal  concerns  were  clearly  in  such  a  healthy  condi- 
tion as  regarded  the  security  of  its  creditors,  there  was  yet,  as  we  read  in 
the  accounts  of  the  time,  no  specie  hardly,  and  no  public  credit.  The 
very  emissions  themselves  had  contributed  to  the  former  category ;  and 
the  latter  was  in  a  measure  attributable  to  local  causes.  For  two  years 
back,  there  had  been  a  dispute  between  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly, 
originating  in  a  claim  made  by  the  clerk  of  the  Upper  House,  which  was 
disapproved  by  the  Lower.  The  Upper  House  sided  with  their  officer,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  there  had  been  no  passage  of  the  Journal  of 
Accounts.  The  details  of  this  difficulty  are  not  worth  pursuing,  nor  those 
of  the  settlement ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  was  compromised  by  a  reference 
to  His  Majesty  in  council,  and  the  two  Houses  applied  themselves  to  the 
re-invigoration  of  the  public  credit. 

The  mode  adopted,  recommended  itself  certainly  on  the  ground  of 
"  ease  to  the  inhabitants" — a  favourite  phrase  in  the  Maryland  statute 
book :  there  were  no  taxes  levied  beyond  the  ordinary  ones,  the  extraor- 
dinary resorts  in  behalf  of  the  late  emission  having  expired  by  their  own 
limitations.  Instead,  the  bank  stock  veas  taken  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  emission,  in  denominations  of  dollars  and  parts,  which  was  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  yet  outstanding,  and  be  itself  reduced  in  ten  years,  by 
bills  of  exchange  then  drawn  on  the  trustees  by  a  commissioner  to  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  amount  of  the  issue  authorized  was 
$173,733,  or  £39,090  sterling,  very  nearly  ;  thus  increasing  the  public 
debt  by  about  £6,000,  nearly,  which  the  Assembly  seems  to  have  supposed 
would  be  met  by  the  accumulation  from  dividends  on  the  bank  stock.  In 
this  they  were  fully  warranted  ;  for  the  bank  dividends  had  been,  since 
1764,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  September,  1767, 
were  raised  to  5J  per  cent.  In  1769,  the  actual  stock  belonging  to  the 
Province  was  reported  at  £34,000,  besides  dividends  uninvested.) 

To  superintend  the  new  issue,  two  commissioners  were  appointed  ; 
who  were  to  attend  at  the  office  till  June,  1767,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing bills  and  paying  public  creditors.  At  that  time,  the  commission- 
ers were  to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  Assembly ;  every 
thing  was  to  be  locked  up  in  an  iron  chest,  the  keys  of  the  two  locks  of 
which  are  to  be  delivered  respectively  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  key  of  the  room  containing  the  chest  to  the 
Governor;  upon  the  first  Assembly  after  said  10th  June,  a  committee  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  whole  apparatus,  the  report  and  state  examined,  and 
the  commissioners  to  be  then  discharged,  if  all  be  found  right.  Their 
functions  of  exchanging  bills  and  paying  creditors,  were  to  be  thence- 
forward performed  annually  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly. 

We  have  before  us  now  several  of  the  notes  of  this  issue,  unlike  in  form 
and  style  to  the  old  ones.  Those  old  ones  were  of  the  size  of  a  large 
bank  note  of  the  present  day,  with  a  vignette  only  on  the  left  hand,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  cut  out  of  a  book,  the  arms  of  the  Province  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  the  denomination  of  the  note  in  figures  in  the  lower,  and 
same  denomination  in  full  on  the  top,  with  a  blank  line  for  the  number 
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reaching  over  to  the  right  hand  corner — all  quite  handsomely  engraved, 
and  apparently  executed  in  England.  The  text  recites,  that  "  This  inden- 
ted bill  of shall  pass  CURRENT  for  the  sum  herein  mentioned  in  all 

PAYMENTS,  according  to  the  directions  of  an  Act  of  Assembly.  Dated  at 
Annapolis, "etc. 

The  new  ones  of  1767  are  much  smaller  ;  none  of  them  being  above  4| 
inches  long  by  about  2f  wide.  The  vignettes  are  in  wood,  chiefly,  (some 
look  like  lead,)  sufficiently  ill-cut  to  have  been  done  in  the  Province ; 
they  are  widest  in  the  left  hand,  but  extend  round  three  sides  of  the  note  ; 
the  lower  side  is  bordered  with  printers'  edging,  of  various  sorts.  Like 
the  former,  they  bear  the  arms  of  the  Province  ;  and  there  are  sundry 
curious  devices  among  other  things  for  enabling  those  who  cannot  read  to 
determine  the  denomination  of  the  note.  The  text  is  printed  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  which  is  to  encourage  the  best 
work  in  the  service  of  the  honest,  in  these  notes  are  divers  irregularities 
and  mistakes,  which  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  operate  upon  the 
self-respect  or  incautiousness  of  counterfeiters.  The  text  recites  that  "  This 

indented  bill  of shall  entitle  the  bearer  hereof  to  receive  bills  of 

exchange,  payable  in  London,  in  gold  and  silver,  at  the  rate  of  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  sterling  per  dollar  for  the  said  bill,  according  to  the 
directions  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  Maryland.  Dated  at  Annapolis,  this 
1st  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini,  1767." 

The  reverse  of  these  bills  is,  also,  ornamented  with  leaves  and  stems  on 
a  black  ground.  These  seem  to  have  been  done  in  metal,  and  so  worked 
oft' as  to  produce,  in  printers'  phrase,  only  an  enormous  monk. 

The  paper  of  the  old  ones  is  thin,  flexible,  and  tough  :  that  of  the  new, 
thick,  stiff,  and  likely  to  cut  whenever  folded.  We  have  seen  none  of 
this  issue  under  a  dollar. 

How  far  the  reliance,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  upon  the  bank  stock 
as  the  basis  of  these  notes,  would  have  been  justified  in  fact,  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  experimentally.  The  period  of  calling  them 
in,  arrived  during  the  Revolution  ;  and, in  the  words  of  Chancellor  Hansen, 
a  a  different  kind  of  redemption  has  since  taken  place."  It  was  not  only 
a  different  kind  of  redemption,  but  a  kind  different  from  redemption :  they 
were  not  redeemed  at  all. 

However,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  this  coming  event 
had  not  cast  any  shadow  before  it ;  and  two  years  afterwards  (in  1769) 
the  Assembly  and  people  were  prepared  for  a  fresh  emission  of  $318,000 
in  paper,  not  to  circulate  longer  than  April,  1782.  The  object  of  this 
issue  was  for  making  loans  to  citizens,  only,  on  bond  and  security.  No 
loans  to  any  individual,  either  as  principal  or  surety,  were  to  exceed 
$4,000  ;  and  every  obligor,  as  surety,  must  have  a  fee-simple  estate  of 
at  least  double  the  value  of  the  sum  lent,  to  ascertain  which,  the  commis- 
sioners were  authorized  to  search  the  county  records  without  charge.  It 
was,  therefore,  in  fact,  lending  only  on  real  estate.  To  carry  this  into 
execution,  two  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
under  their  official  name  to  have  succession,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  e'tc. 
They  were  to  give  bond,  with  security,  for  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties  ;  among  which  were  specially  recited  the  salutary  one  of  com- 
mencing an  action  in  default  of  interest  after  three  months ;  and  if  an 
action  was  not  commenced  within  six  months,  the  commissioners  them- 
selves were  to  be  liable  for  the  debt. 
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These  commissioners  were  to  succeed  to  all  the  powers  of  the  Assem- 
bly committee  in  regard  to  bills  of  the  second  issue ;  the  accounts  and 
transactions  for  which,  however,  were  to  be  kept  separate  from  those  of 
this,  the  third.  The  Assembly  calculated  that  the  second  issue  would  be 
nil  redeemed  by  £24,000  of  the  bank  stock  and  its  accumulation ;  and 
they,  therefore,  direct  the  commissioners,  whenever  exchange  is  above 
par,  to  make  loans,  not  in  bills  of  credit,  but  in  bills  of  exchange  upon 
the  trustees  in  London,  provided  the  aggregate  of  such  bills  does  not  ex- 
ceed £10,000,  (the  then  balance  of  the  stock,)  which  amount  the  trustees 
are  authorized  to  dispose  of  to  meet  such  drafts. 

Obligors'  bonds  were  dischargeable  in  bills  of  this  emission  or  of  the 
former,  (which  places  the  two  emissions  upon  the  same  footing,)  or  in 
specie  at  its  sterling  proportionate  value.  This  last  clause  was  to  induce 
payments  in  specie  ;  but,  as  a  set-off,  such  specie  or  bills  of  this  emission 
were  to  be  let  out  again  at  the  value  at  which  they  had  been  received, 
until  the  last  year,  during  which  no  loans  were  to  be  made.  Bills  of  the 
second  emission  were  not  to  be  let  out  again  at  all. 

The  commissioners  for  this  issue  were  the  same  individuals  who  had 
superintended  the  last,  and  the  bills  issued  are  in  all  regards  similar.  Some 
new  furniture  appears  to  have  been  obtained ;  but,  in  general,  the  emission 
may  be  said  to  be  worse  executed  than  the  last.  We  have  them  in  our 
sight,  of  all  denominations  from  one-ninth  of  a  dollar  up  to  eight  dollars. 

In  December,  1773,  little  more  than  four  years  after  the  last  emission, 
a  fourth  issue  was  authorized  of  $480,000  ;  $266,666f  of  which  were 
to  be  used  for  loans  only,  as  under  the  former  issue ;  $80,000  were  ap- 
propriated to  specific  purposes  of  public  utility,  and  at  the  disposal  of 
future  Assemblies  ;  and  the  balance,  or  $133,333J,  to  be  used  in  repla- 
cing torn  or  defaced  notes — an  object  which,  from  the  texture  of  the 
material  employed,  was  by  no  means  too  largely  allowed  for.  The  same 
commissioners  who  superintended  the  former,  were  directed  to  take 
charge  of  this  issue,  and  their  existing  bonds  and  securities  were  ac- 
cepted for  both.  But  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cowden,  did  not  act ;  and  the 
new  notes  are  signed  by  William  Eddis,  then  surveyor  of  the  customs  at 
Annapolis,  and  who,  twenty  years  afterwards,  acquired  a  greater  noto- 
riety by  the  publication  (in  1792)  of  a  large  octavo,  (now  rare,)  contain- 
ing* "  Letters  from  America,  historical  and  descriptive,  comprising  oc- 
currences from  1769  to  1777,  inclusive,"  etc. 

The  appearance  of  this  issue  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last ;  but  mani- 
fests a  gradual  deterioration  in  some  of  the  furniture  employed.  The 
type  is  improved,  and  the  paper,  though  stiff,  is  not  quite  as  thick  as  the 
preceding.  The  phraseology  is  exactly  the  same,  except  the  date, 
which  is  the  10th  day  of  April,  1774.  There  is  a  greater  irregularity  in 
the  size  of  the  notes  of  different  denominations  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding issues,  and  we  have  examined  specimens  of  all  denominations 
from  one-ninth  of  a  dollar  up  to  eight  dollars. 

This  was  the  last  emission  under  the  Proprietary  Government :  the  last 
Assembly  under  that  government,  indeed,  was  in  session  on  the  day  of 
the  date  of  the  notes,  and  continued  so  for  ten  days  afterwards.  There 
was  no  subsequent  issue  until  the  one  under  the  Provincial  Convention, 

*  This  will  be  found  in  the  Warden  Library,  recently  acquired  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  now,  we  believe,  in  process  of  arrangement. 
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Emission. 
First,., 


Augmented,  1756 
Second 1766 

Third, 1769 

Fourth, 1773 


Date.         Period.        Am't  in  £.  Am't  in  $. 
1733      31  years      90,000  > 

30,0005      •**• 


8 
10 

12 
8 


when  the   State  had  become  independent  in  form,  on  the  26th  July, 
1775. 

We  can  now  present  the  dates  of  authorization,  atnountg,  and  some 
other  particulars,  in  one  view  : 

Remarks. 

Redeem'd  and  balance  absorb'd 
in  second  emission. 

Secured  by  £24,000  stg.  Bank 
of  Eng.  stock  and  accumulation. 

Secured  by  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. 

Secured  by  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. 

Substituted  for  same  amount 
of  third  emission. 

Secured  upon  £10,000  stg.  Bk. 
of  Eng.  stock  and  accumulation. 

971,733 

133,333    substracted, 

Leaves,  as  the  actual  aggregate,. . . . .  $838,400 

The  last  column  shows  upon  what  the  issues  were  founded,  and 
how  secured ;  and  shows,  besides,  the  commendable  caution  of  the  Ma- 
ryland financiers  of  those  days.  Assuming  the  system  to  have  gone 
on  to  its  full  period,  the  £24,000  sterling  bank  stock,  compounded  at  five 
per  cent,  per  annum,  (and  for  seven  years  out  of  the  ten  the  dividends 
were  five  and  a  half  per  cent.,)  would  have  amounted  to  $173,695,  and 
thus,  as  the  Assembly  stated,  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  second 
emission,  except  $38  ;  the  loans,  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage,  would 
have  been  singularly  managed,  if  they  did  not  result,  under  all  the  safe- 
guards with  which  the  commissioners  were  armed,  in  at  least  the  return 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  principal,  plus  the  expenses  of  issue  and  man- 
agement, (which  were  but  $27,960  ;)  and  against  the  $80,000  of  the 
last  emission  applied  to  public  expenditures,  (partly  the  building  of  the 
State -House  at  Annapolis,  partly  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from 
Fort  Cumberland  to  the  nearest  batteau  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  and 
some  other  less  prominent  objects,)  is  to  be  placed  the  £10,000  ster- 
ling of  bank  stock,  whose  own  accumulation  would  have  made  it,  in  1782, 
at  the  same  rate  with  the  other  lot,  $92,397.  So  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion could  not  result  otherwise  (without  fraud  or  embezzlement)  than  in 
a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Province.  In  fact,  all  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness managed  here  did  turn  out  so.  And  yet  the  three  last  issues  not 
only  required  no  increased  tax,  but  were  preceded  by  a  repeal  of  taxes, 
which  were  found  unnecessary.  All  this  only  serves  to  show  the  wisdom 
and  comfort  of  taking  things  in  the  proper  time — which  proper  time,  in 
the  matter  of  getting  into  debt,  is  the  very  beginning  or  sooner. 

The  system,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  be  carried  out ;  the  troubled 
times  of  a  revolution,  breaking  out  almost  immediately  after  the  circulation 
of  the  last  emission,  were  not  particularly  well  calculated  to  refine,  or  even 
nourish,  moral  principle  ;  and  the  fate  of  such  bills  as  were  outstanding 
on  20th  March,  1781,  may  be  gathered  from  an  act  of  that  period — 
the  second  section  of  which  declares,  that  after  that  date  "  no  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress,  or  acts  of  Assembly  during  the  old  governmental 
resolves  of  Convention,  shall,  within  this  State,  be  deemed  paper  money, 
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or  pass  current,  or  be,  in  law  or  equity,  a  tender  or  payment  for  any  debt, 
covenant,  promise,  contract,  or  agreement."  But  the  steps  which  led  to 
such  an  act,  the  disasters  preceding  and  accompanying  it,  the  refusal  of 
the  trustees  in  London  (countenanced  by  the  British  Government)  to  ac- 
count for  or  transfer  the  bank  stock  of  the  Province,  the  discussions  about 
black  money  and  red — all  of  which  are  necessary  to  an  exact  statement  of 
the  amount  of  money  sunk,  and  a  calm  estimate  of  the  amount  of  injustice 
done,  by  this  act — belong  properly  to  an  account  of  the  Revolutionary 
currency  of  Maryland,  which  we  shall  give,  at  some  future  time,  in 
another  number  of  our  journal. 


THE    STATE    OP    TENNESSEE. 

WE  have  been  very  anxious  to  give  to  our  readers  some  satisfactory 
accounts  from  this  important  State.  We  say  important,  because  we  have 
been  led  to  believe  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  her  great  mineral 
resources  will  not  only  be  explored,  but  actually  mined  and  brought  to 
market. 

That  these,  her  resources,  were  very  great,  wre  have  long  well  known, 
but  have  not  been  enabled  to  give  to  our  readers  any  systematic  account 
of  them.  We  have  now,  however,  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  them  part 
of  the  "  Eighth  Geological  Report,  made  to  the  twenty-sixth  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  November  1st,  1845,  by  G.  Troost, 
M.  D.,  Geologist  to  the  State." 

It  gives  us  the  more  pleasure  to  enrich  our  pages  with  this  extract,  be- 
cause it  is  an  examination  of  the  ground  with  a  view  to  a  railroad  from 
Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  to  Nashville.  As  it  will  speak 
fully  for  itself,  we  here  insert  it  without  further  comment,  satisfied  that 
in  so  doing  we  shall  give  great  pleasure  to  the  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  who  will,  with  us,  rejoice  at  the  information  it  contains  of  the 
quantities  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  &c.,  with  which,  what  Professor  Troost 
calls,  the  southern  part  of  their  coal  region,  abounds. 

In  conclusion  of  these  few  remarks,  we  would  express  our  warmest 
thanks  to  the  Professor  for  the  copy  of  the  Report  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  us ;  and  as  we  are  in  correspondence  with  a  young  and  spirited 
member  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  we  hope  soon  to  give  to  our  read- 
ers further  good  accounts  of  the  present  state  of  the  home  industry,  from 
that  very  interesting  quarter  of  the  Union. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  several  routes  through  the  Cumberland  and 
Lookout  Mountains,  along  which  a  railroad  to  Chattanooga  may  be  con- 
structed. An  actual  survey,  by  a  competent  engineer,  can  only  decide 
which  of  them  will  be  the  most  practicable.  My  observations  as  to 
distances  and  elevations  are  imperfect,  and  only  such  as  can  be  made  in 
an  excursion  intended  to  examine  the  deposites  of  coal  of  that  region. 
My  investigations  have,  however,  fully  satisfied  me  that  there  exists  no 
impediments  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed  road  which  may  not  be 
easily  removed. 


F/ 


fflSTORICAL  SKETCH 


CONTINENTAL    PAPER    MONEY. 


IN  this  brief  History  of  Continental  Paper  Money,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  trace  its  origin,  rapid  increase  and  downfall ;  the  cause  of  its  deprecia- 
tion ;  the  honest  intention  of  Congress  to  redeem  it ;  set  forth  the  mode 
suggested  by  that  body  for  its  full  payment ;  and  incidentally  show  its 
powerful,  if  not  indispensable  agency  in  gaining  our  Independence. 

I  propose,  moreover,  to  demonstrate,  that  the  non-redemption  of  that 
paper  money  operated  upon  the  people  of  that  day,  by  its  gradual  depre- 
ciation, [until  its  final  extinction,]  as  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  tax ; 
that  no  sentiment  of  repudiation  was  ever  entertained  by  Congress ;  that 
many  examples,  before  and  since,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  may  be 
alleged,  in  extenuation  of  the  neglect  this  paper  met  with ;  and  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  short  review  [by  a  foreign  pen  principally]  of  the  temper 
of  the  people  during  the  Revolution ;  the  effect  this  unsettled  currency, 
for  so  long  a  period,  had  on  their  morals ;  and  attempt  a  comparison 
between  the  Americans  of  that  day  and  of  this. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
Congress  prepared  its  first  emission  of  Continental  Colonial  Bills,  and  on 
the  22d  of  June,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  reached 
Philadelphia,  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars,  [so  called,]  purport- 
ing to  be  for  the  defence  of  America,  were  put  in  circulation ;  the  con- 
federated Colonies  standing  pledged  for  their  redemption. 

Congress  appointed  twenty-eight  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  sign  and 
number  the  bills  :  the  names  of  two  being  necessary  to  each  bill.  Each 
gentleman  was  allowed,  out  of  the  Continental  treasury,  one  dollar  and 
one-third  for  each  and  every  thousand  bills  signed  and  numbered  by  him. 
At  foot  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  this  duty.* 

Contracts  were  made  with  printers  for  proper  paper,  and  for  printing 
them.  To  administer  these  paper  funds,  joint  treasurers  were  appointed 
at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  all 
ages,  including  negroes  and  mulattoes,  in  each  Colony,  was  taken,  by 
approximation  of  course,  in  order  to  levy  the  ways  and  means  to  pay  the 
bills  whenever  they  should  be  presented  at  the  treasury.  They  were 
taken  for  taxes  and  cancelled ;  and  in  order  to  keep  up  their  credit,  the 
treasurers  were  directed,  whenever  they  happened  to  receive  silver  or 


*  Luke  Morris, 
Samuel  Meredith, 
Judah  Foulke, 
Samuel  Morris, 
Frederick  Kuhl, 
.     Robert  S.  Jones, 
Thomas  Combe, 
VOL.  I.  NO.  1. 

Ellis  Lewis, 
John  Mease, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
Daniel  Clymer, 
John  M.  Nesbit, 
Thomas  Barclay, 
John  Bayard, 
2 

Wm.  C,  raig, 
Thomas  Bartow, 
John  Shee, 
Isaac  Hazlehurst, 
Robert  Morris, 
Anthony  Morris, 
Mordecai  Lewis, 
i 

George  Mifflin, 
Robt.  Tuckniss, 
Andrew  Bunner, 
William  Jackson, 
Jos.  Sims, 
James  Milligan, 
James  Reed. 
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gold,  to  advertise  their  readiness  to  pay  the  same  for  Continental  Bills  to 
all  persons  requiring  an  exchange. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  three  millions  came  out  in  bills  of 
various  value,  as  low  as  one-third,  one-half,  and  two-thirds  of  a  dollar, 
and  from  one  dollar  to  eighty.  The  Colonies  were  called  upon  to  sink 
proportionally  a  sum  of  three  millions.  In  fixing  the  proportion  to  re- 
deem that  amount,  Virginia  was  rated  the  highest,  and  stood  charged 
with  -  -  -  -  -  $496,000 

Massachusetts  came  next,  at  -  434,000 

Pennsylvania,  third,  at     -  372,000 

Maryland,  fourth,  at   -  -     310,000 

and  in  the  fifth  class  there  are  four  Colonies,  all  rated  alike ;  namely, 
Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  New  York ! 
Each  of  these  rated  at     -  -      $248,000 

By  the  foregoing  scale  we  find  the  relative  wealth,  by  Congressional 
estimation,  of  these  Colonies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  sixty-eight 
years  ago.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
capital  of  which  was  then  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  is  placed  at  little 
more  than  half  of  Massachusetts,  while  Boston  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  British. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  recommendation  of  a  new  tax,  when 
the  city  of  New  York  was  held  by  the  British,  Congress  assessed  the 
State  of  New  York  at  one-fourth  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  and  at 
a  less  sum  than  New  Jersey.  The  city  of  New  York,  at  that  period, 
was  a  town  of  small  dimensions  and  moderate  commerce. 

In  the  month  of  June  of  1787,  on  my  return  from  a  residence  of  a  few 
years  in  France,  I  arrived  at  that  city,  and  found  it  a  neglected  place, 
built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  a  state  of  prostration  and  decay.  A  dozen 
vessels  in  port ;  Broadway,  from  Trinity  Church  inclusive  down  to  the 
Battery,  in  ruins,  owing  to  a  fire  that  had  occurred  when  the  city  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  war.  The  ruined 
walls  of  the  burnt  houses  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  testifying  to 
the  poverty  of  the  place,  five  years  after  the  conflagration :  for  although 
the  war  had  ceased  during  that  period,  and  the  enemy  had  departed,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  rebuild  them.  In  short,  there  was  silence  and 
inactivity  every  wrhere ;  and  the  whole  population  was  very  little  over 
twenty  thousand. 

One  can  scarcely  realize  her  rapid  increase  from  so  small  a  condition, 
at  so  recent  a  period,  to  her  size  and  importance  in  the  present  day,  when 
she  may  be  classed  for  population,  wealth  and  trade,  among  the  chief 
cities  of  the  world. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  was 
ordered  by  Congress  for  a  due  apportionment  of  taxes ;  and  on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  that  year,  it  was  resolved  that  the  silver  and  gold  in  the 
treasury  be  counted,  and  forwarded  to  the  northern  army  under  a  guard, 
and  that  the  treasurers  be  empowered  to  employ  a  broker  to  collect  silver 
and  gold  in  exchange  for  Continental  Paper. 

Early  the  next  year,  difficulties  began  to  arise.  The  bills  were  some- 
times refused;  confidence  was  weakened,  and  depreciation  followed. 
Then  came  from  Congress  and  the  committees  of  safety,  threatening 
resolutions  denouncing  the  refractory.  It  was  the  first  serious  emergency, 
and  required  prompt  relief.  Patriotic  men  who  had  the  means,  stepped 
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forward  to  redeem  the  bills  at  par ;  some  of  whom  exchanged  as  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds  in  silver  for  a  like  sum  in  paper.  When  Con- 
gress, hastening  to  propose  a  remedy,  u  Resolved,  that  if  any  person 
shall  hereafter  be  so  lost  to  all  virtue  and  regard  for  his  country,  as  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  bills  in  payment,  or  obstruct  and  discourage  the  cur- 
rency or  circulation  thereof,  and  shall  be  duly  convicted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  safety  of  the  district,  such  person  shall  be  deemed,  published 
and  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  country,  and  precluded  from  all  trade  or 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies." 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1776,  General  Washington  was  authorized 
to  arrest  and  confine  those  who  rejected  the  Continental  currency,  and 
make  a  return  of  their  names  to  the  authorities  of  the  States  in  which 
they  resided.  The  council  of  safety  of  Pennsylvania  was  invited  to  take 
most  vigorous  and  speedy  steps  for  punishing  all  such  as  refused  the  bills, 
and  the  General  was  directed  to  give  aid  to  the  council :  meantime  Vir- 
ginia and  the  other  States  were  besought  to  furnish  all  the  gold  and  silver 
they  could  procure,  and  take  paper  in  exchange. 

In  May,  1776,  five  millions  were  again  emitted,  and  in  the  autumn,  five 
millions  more.  Although  some  specie  was  imported,  it  could  not  avail 
against  such  profuse  issues.  Credit,  already  on  the  wane,  continued  to 
sink.  The  States  did  not  respond  to  the  call  for  aid  ;  the  power  of  taxing 
was  virtually  denied,  by  its  shackled  conditions  in  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration, and  paper  money  continuing  to  depreciate,  an  attempt  was  made, 
in  imitation  of  the  mother  country,  to  raise  a  revenue  by  the  establishment 
of  a  national  lottery.  The  trial  was  a  failure ;  for  the  scheme,  which 
was  to  sell  tickets  for  specie,  at  twenty  dollars,  and  pay  the  prizes  in 
treasury  notes,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest,  did  not  induce  many  to 
adventure ;  so  that  no  other  resource  was  left  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  than  a  fresh  emission  of  paper  money.  But  the  people  refusing  to 
sell  their  produce  for  it  at  par,  Washington  was  authorized  to  seize  the 
supplies  for  the  army  wherever  he  could  find  them,  and  imprison  those 
who  rejected  the  bills  offered  in  payment. 

The  years  1776  and  1777  proved  as  unpropitious  to  the  paper  credit 
as  the  preceding ;  and  very  strong  measures  were  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing,  by  constraint,  a  value  on  the  currency ;  of  compelling  the 
people  to  receive  as  substance,  a  mere  shadow ;  of  putting  the  stamp  of 
reality  on  a  fiction :  measures  which  were  at  variance  with  justice  and 
expediency,  and  which  operated  on  the  people  with  the  harshness  of 
despotism.  The  resolutions  which  followed  will  show  the  bad  temper  of 
the  great  men  who  ruled  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  their  momentary  for- 
getfulness  of  the  rights  of  their  constituents. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1777,  Congress  recommended  to  the  legisla- 
tive authorities  of  the  respective  States  to  enact  laws,  requiring  persons 
possessed  of  bills  of  credit,  struck  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  forthwith  to  deliver  the  same  to  be  exchanged 
for  Continental  Money :  and  those  which  shall  not  be  so  delivered  in, 
shall  thenceforth  become  utterly  irredeemable. 

Again  they  "  Resolved  (in  1777),  that  the  Continental  Money  ought 
to  be  supported,  at  the  full  value  expressed  in  the  respective  bills,  by  the 
people  of  these  States,  who  stand  bound  to  redeem  the  same  according 
to  the  like  value,  and  to  guard  against  the  pernicious  artifices  of  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty,  who  impair  the  credit  of  said  bills  by  raising  the  nomina 
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value  of  gold  and  silver."  It  was  further  "  Resolved,  that  all  bills  of 
credit  emitted  by  Congress  ought  to  pass  current  in  all  payments,  trade 
and  dealings,  in  these  States,  and  be  deemed  in  value  equal  to  the  Spanish 
dollar  ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  Legislatures  of  these  States,  to  pass 
laws  inflicting  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  on  all  who  do  not  sell  their 
lands,  houses,  goods,  &c.,  for  Continental  Bills  at  specie  value;  and  that 
the  said  Legislatures  be  requested  to  enact  laws  to  make  the  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress  a  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate debts ;  and  a  refusal  thereof,  an  extinguishment  of  such  debts :  that 
debts  payable  in  sterling  money  be  discharged  with  continental  dollars  at 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per  dollar  [that  is  to  say,  at  par] ,  and 
that  in  discharge  of  all  other  debts  and  contracts,  Continental  dollars  pass 
at  the  rate  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar." 

Buoyed  up  by  these  enactments,  Congress  sent  forth,  on  the  22d  of 
May,  five  millions  of  dollars  of  various  denominations,  decorated  with 
new  emblems,  escutcheons  and  secret  marks,  to  prevent  counterfeiting. 
And  this  emission  was  followed  up  by  another  of  one  million,  and  on  the 
7th  of  November  by  one  million  more. 

The  pernicious  legislation  just  adverted  to  could  result  in  nothing  but 
the  ruin  of  the  confiding  patriot,  while  it  enabled  the  unprincipled  debtor 
to  pay  his  debts  at  an  enormous  discount.  That  result  soon  became  evi- 
dent, and  to  a  degree  so  alarming,  that  Congress  earnestly  besought  the 
States  to  repeal  their  iniquitous  tender-laws ;  those  very  laws  which  had 
been  so  pressingly  recommended  by  that  body  itself  not  many  months 
before. 

The  whole  amount  of  paper  money  issued  during  the  war,  was  about 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  but  the  collections  made  by  the  Con- 
tinental government  in  various  ways,  cancelled,  from  time  to  time,  the 
one-third :  so  that  the  maximum  of  circulation,  at  no  one  period,  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  millions.  Nor  did  it  reach  that  sum,  until  its  depre- 
ciation had  compelled  Congress  to  take  it  in,  and  pay  it  out,  at  the  rate  of 
forty  paper  dollars  for  one  in  hard  money. 

It  kept  nearly  at  par  for  the  first  year,  during  which  period  only  nine 
millions  were  issued ;  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  specie  then  held  in 
all  the  Colonies.  And  when  used  in  that  moderate  way,  it  passed  with 
very  little  depreciation;  but  soon  after,  when  the  emission  increased 
rapidly,  it  fell  proportionably  in  value,  going  on  from  year  to  year,  in  its 
downward  course,  until  Congress,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixed  the  scale, 
by  law,  at  forty  for  one.  But  million  following  million  in  quick  succes- 
sion, lessened  its  exchangeable  rate,  from  day  to  day,  to  the  agio  of  five 
hundred,  and  then  one  thousand,  for  one,  when  it  ceased  to  circulate. 

Congress  had  exchanged  some  of  the  notes  at  forty  for  one,  by  giving 
the  holder  loan  office  certificates  at  par,  and  offered  to  redeem  the  whole 
in  the  same  way,  at  one  thousand  for  one,  when  they  had  sunk  to  that 
price.  But  those  very  loan  office,  and  other  certificates  of  debt,  bore  in 
market  no  higher  price  than  two  shillings  and  sixpence  on  the  pound,  or 
eight  dollars  for  one  ;  so  that  very  few  availed  themselves  of  that  offer. 

Those  public  securities  bearing  various  names,  such  as  loan  office  cer- 
tificates, depreciation  certificates,  final  settlements,  &c.,  were  given  to 
the  public  creditors,  who  had  demands  for  moneys  lent,  supplies  fur- 
nished, services  rendered,  &c.,  and  constituted  the  Congressional  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  consisted  of  obligations  or  bonds,  bearing 
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interest  at  six  per  cent.,  and  were  entirely  distinct  in  character  and  tenor 
from  the  money  bills,  which  bore  no  interest,  and  were  used  altogether  as 
currency.  The  value  of  these  certificates  in  market,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  for  one,  until  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  in  1789,  when  they  were  funded,  and  rose  to  par. 

In  the  Journal  of  Congress  of  the  29th  April,  1783,  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  revolutionary  debt  is  given  [except  the  paper  money],  and  it 
stands  thus : — 

1 .  Foreign  debt  to  France  and  Holland,    -  -       $7,885,085  00 

2.  Domestic  debt,  in  various  certificates,  as  above,  34,115,290  06 


$42,000,375  00 

The  foreign,  bearing  interest  at  four  and  five  per  cent., 

and  amounting  to  $369,038  06 

The  domestic  at  six  per  cent.,  and  amounting  to     -         -     2,046,917  04 

$2,415,956  10 


When  the  Constitution,  by  which  we  are  now  governed,  went  into- 
operation,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
added  to  the  domestic  debt  the  claims  held  by  several  States  against  the 
national  exchequer,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  funded  the  whole,  by  putting  a  part  on  interest 
at  six  per  cent  immediately  ;  postponing  a  part,  without  interest,  for  ten 
years,  and  then  to  bear  six  per  cent. ;  and  the  remainder  on  immediate 
interest  at  three  per  cent.  The  arrears  of  six  years'  interest  were  added, 
which,  with  some  other  unsettled  claims,  made  the  whole  debt  amount  to 
ninety -four  millions. 

Accustomed  as  we  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  the  large  expenditure  of 
the  federal  government,  we  may  well  be  astonished  at  the  economy  of 
the  first  year  of  Washington's  administration,  when  the  civil  list  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  the  war  depart- 
ment at  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand,  including  even  the 
Indian  supplies. 

The  establishment  of  a  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  in 
1789,  was  equivalent  to  a  capital  (by  bringing  that  debt  to  par)  of  nearly 
one  hundred  millions,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  held  by  our  own 
citizens  :  this  was  the  cause  of  immediate  prosperity,  and  of  the  brilliant 
career  which  continued  for  many  years  after.  Every  dollar  of  this  aggre- 
gate debt  was,  as  we  all  know,  most  honourably  paid. 

I  have  deviated  from  the  main  subject,  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  give 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  first  national  debt,  under  the  funding  system  of 
a  celebrated  financier,  and  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  unre- 
deemed paper  money. 

The  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  revolutionary  Congress  had  the  best 
disposition  to  pay  that  currency,  and  they  professed  to  have  the  ability 
so  to  do.  They  felt  themselves  bound  in  honour  to  discharge,  at  their 
full  value,  bills  emitted  by  themselves,  and  bearing  on  their  face  a  solemn 
engagement  to  redeem  them  in  Spanish  dollars,  or  the  value  thereof,  in 
gold  or  silver.  To  do  this,  however,  required  a  season  of  tranquillity ; 
but  the  country  was  invaded  by  land  and  by  water ;  it  required  power  to 
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levy  taxes,  and  this  was  denied  them ;  it  required  the  industry  of  peace- 
ful times  to  enable  the  people  to  contribute ;  but  the  war,  in  constant 
activity,  baffled  every  attempt  at  regular  employment.  Congress  had  not 
even  a  choice  of  evils  ;  they  had  no  alternative.  One  source  of  revenue 
only  was  at  their  command,  and  that  was  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit. 
The  very  necessity  of  the  case  forced  them  to  misuse  and  abuse  it ;  for 
even  in  its  depreciated  condition,  paper  money  offered  facilities  so  attrac- 
tive, that  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  always  intending  to  pay 
them,  were  glad  to  find  the  people  willing,  at  the  current  exchange,  to 
receive  that  which  could  be  so  easily  and  liberally  supplied. 

"  Who,"  said  a  member  during  a  debate  upon  this  subject,  "  will  con- 
sent to  load  his  constituents  with  taxes,  when  we  can  send  to  our  printer 
and  get  a  wagon  load  of  money,  and  pay  for  the  whole  with  a  quire  of 
paper  ?"  And  with  wagon  loads  thus  cheaply  obtained,  they  carried  on 
the  campaigns  of  the  two  years,  1778  and  1779,  keeping  an  army  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  men  in  the  field,  issuing  paper  to  the  amount  of  sixty- 
three  millions  for  the  former  year,  and  seventy-two  millions  for  the  latter ; 
and  thus,  with  an  active  printing  press,  and  a  few  commissioners  hired  by  the 
day  or  by  the  job  to  sign  the  bills,  ways  and  means  were  found  to  defray 
almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  civil  list,  the  army  and  navy,  and  con- 
tingencies. There  was,  indeed,  a  little  hard  money  passing  through  the 
treasury.  The  exact  sums  received  in  both  those  years  having  been  offi- 
cially reported  to  Congress,  stand  recorded  on  their  journals.  If  it  were 
not  attested  in  this  authentic  shape,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  it. 
Marvellous  as  it  may  appear,  the  aggregate  of  gold  and  silver  received 
into  the  treasury  for  the  year  1778  was  only  seventy-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  [$78,666]  ;  and  for  the  year  1779  the  sum 
of  seventy-three  thousand  dollars  [$73,000] ;  so  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  government  was  carried  on,  for  two  entire  years,  as  far  as  concerned 
the  agency  of  specie,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  dollars  !  !  So  small  an  expenditure,  in  metallic  currency, 
shows  the  powerful  agency  of  paper  in  the  belligerent  operations  at  that 
critical  period ;  performing  as  it  did,  in  spite  of  counterfeits  and  depre- 
ciation, the  office  of  hard  money. 

This  handful  of  solid  coin,  which,  in  gold,  would  weigh  only  seven 
hundred  pounds,  and  might  be  put  into  a  wheelbarrow,  was  all  that  came, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  the  public  chest  for  two  years  ;  and  we  may  not  be 
surprised  at  government  being  so  chary  of  it,  as  to  refuse  General  Wash- 
ington's demand  of  a  small  share,  to  pay  apart  of  the  bounty  to  enlisted  sol- 
diers. In  denying  him,  they  declared  that  the  precious  metals  must  be  kept 
for  the  commissaries  of  prisoners,  to  be  used  where  paper  would  not  pass. 

Paper  money  continued  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
government.  The  press  was  kept  in  perpetual  motion.  Printers  who 
laboured  at  it  obtained  an  exemption  from  militia  duty.  Ragged  and  torn 
notes  were  replaced,  and  bills  of  every  denomination  were  issued  in  millions. 

The  form  of  those  bills,  as  settled  by  Congress,  was  thus  : 

CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY. 
jVb. Dollar 


This  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollars,  or 

the  value  thereof  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolution  of  Congress. 
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On  each  bill  was  stamped  a  rudely  printed  emblem,  with  a  Latin  motto, 
amounting  in  number  to  twenty.  Those  devices  and  pithy  sentences  are 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Charles  Thomp- 
son, aided  by  the  Latinists  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Those  mottoes,  placed  opposite  to  each  denomination  of  the  bills  are 
as  follows : — 


Denomination 
of  the  Bills. 

1  Dollar. 

2  " 

3  " 

4  " 

5  " 

6  " 

7  " 

8  " 
20  " 
30  " 
30  *' 

35      " 


Depressa  Resurgit. 

Tribulatio  Ditat. 

Exitus  in  dubio  est. 

Aut  Mors,  aut  vita  Decora. 

Sustine  vel  Abstine. 

Perseverando. 

Seranabit. 

MajoraMinoribus  consonant. 

Vi  coucitatae. 

Si  recte  facies. 

(On   the   reverse)    cessante 

vento  conquiescemus. 
Hinc  opes. 


denomination 
of  the  Bills. 

40  Dollars. 


45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 


The  only  English  motto — 
"  Confederation,"  except 
on  the  bills  of  a  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar. 

Sic  floret  Respublica. 

Perennis. 

Tost  Nublia  Phoebus. 

Deus  regnat  Exultet  Terra. 

Fiat  Justitia. 

Quadrennium  Sustinuit,Vim 
Procellarum. 

Florescebit  et  in  Secula  Se- 
culorum. 


Eighty  was  the  highest  denomination  issued. 

On  the  small  bills  of  one-third,  one-half,  and  two  thirds  of  a  dollar, 
"  Fugio"  was  the  Latin  motto,  and  in  English,  "mind  your  business." 

Decorated  with  these  fine  maxims,  Congress  sent  forth  this  cheap 
defence  of  the  nation,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  not  only  to  make  the  bills  a  lawful  tender  in  payment  of  public 
and  private  debts,  but  in  case  of  refusal  to  receive  them,  to  declare  such 
refusal  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt. 

They  were  requested,  likewise,  to  stop  the  emission  of  their  own  State 
paper,  and  to  adopt  the  Congressional  currency  for  a  circulating  medium. 

Conventions,  to  consist  of  four  or  five  adjacent  States,  were,  moreover, 
designated  by  Congress  as  necessary,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of 
labour,  manufactures,  country  produce,  and  all  imported  goods,  as  well 
as  the  charges  of  inn-holders  ;  and  to  enact  suitable  laws  to  empower  the 
commissaries  of  the  army  to  take  from  forestallers,  engrossers  and  others, 
who  might  have  a  larger  supply  than  their  families  required,  all  such 
articles  for  government  use  as  were  wanted,  and  at  such  cost  as  the  law 
thus  enacted  should  fix.  The  price  of  provisions,  and  of  every  thing 
needed  by  the  army,  was  to  be  settled  also  in  this  arbitrary  way  :  and  all 
for  the  purpose,  say  Congress,  of  checking  "  a  spirit  of  sharping  and 
extortion,  and  the  rapid  and  excessive  rise  of  every  thing. "  Amid  all  these 
coercive  regulations,  it  could  not  but  be  obvious  to  every  thinking  man, 
that  the  only  cause  of  the  derangement  of  the  prices  was  the  excessive 
issue  of  paper. 

In  the  year  1778,  a  very  laudable  effort  was  made  to  create  a  sinking 
fund,  by  establishing  an  annual  tax  of  six  millions  of  dollars  for  eighteen 
years.  A  committee  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  that  should  specifi- 
cally appropriate  that  sum  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  Continental  debt. 
Yet  very  little  confidence  was  placed  in  these  good  intentions,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  rapid  depreciation  at  this  period  ;  which,  indeed,  was  such 
that  Congress  could  no  longer  force  the  circulation  at  prescribed  rates,  in 
reference  to  metallic  money ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  by  that  body, 
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on  the  8th  of  October,  1778,  "  that  all  limitation  of  prices  of  silver  and 
gold  be  taken  off." 

The  circular  to  the  States,  when  the  tax  for  the  year  1779  was  called 
for,  is  a  very  moving  address,  replete  with  ardent  feeling,  and  contains, 
among  other  matter,  the  following  in  relation  to  paper  money : — 

"  Being  in  the  outset  at  war,  without  arms  or  ammunition,  without 
military  discipline  or  permanent  finances,  without  an  established  govern- 
ment or  allies,  enfeebled  by  habitual  attachments  to  our  very  enemies,  we 
were  precipitated  into  all  the  expensive  operations  incident  to  a  state  of 
war,  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  nations  on  earth — we,  from  neces- 
sity, embraced  the  expedient  of  emitting  paper  money  on  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  ;  an  expedient  which  had  often  been  successfully  practised 
in  separate  colonies,  while  we  were  subject  to  British  dominion.  Large 
issues  were  of  consequence  necessary,  and  the  paper  currency  multiplied, 
of  course  beyond  what  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  a  circulating 
medium.  To  raise  the  value  of  our  paper  money,  nevertheless,  and  to 
redeem  it,  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  difficult."  They  only  ask  for 
time  and  patience,  and  fix  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1797,  or  about 
eighteen  years  for  the  full  payment  of  their  debts. 

A  few  months  after,  when  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  kept  on 
increasing,  that  illustriousCongress  raised  its  voice  again,  in  the  following 
appeal : — 

"  America,  almost  totally  stripped  of  commerce,  and  in  the  weakness 
of  youth,  as  it  were,  with  'a  staff  and  a  sling  only,'  dared,  'in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,'  to  engage  a  gigantic  adversary  prepared  at  all  points, 
boasting  of  its  strength,  and  of  whom  even  mighty  warriors  'were  greatly 
afraid.'  Our  enemies  prosecuting  the  war  by  sea  and  land  with  impla- 
cable fury,  taxation  at  home  and  borrowing  abroad,  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  were  alike  impracticable.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
new  emissions." 

The  whole  of  this  address,  too  long  for  insertion,  is  evincive  of  strong 
anxiety,  but  without  despondency.  On  the  contrary,  it  speaks  throughout 
the  language  of  patriotic  firmness  never  for  a  moment  admitting  a  doubt 
of  success.  Neither  does  it  attempt  to  disguise  the  appalling  state  of 
affairs.  The  naked  truth  is  told,  and  a  remedy  proposed  for  every  calamity. 
Among  the  numerous  vexations  which  annoyed  Congress,  loud  and  fre- 
quent complaints  refer  to  monopolizers,  and  the  prodigality  of  the  inferior 
officers,  both  civil  and  military. 

New  emissions  continued  until  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  were  in 
circulation  at  one  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  as 
was  wanted  for  a  circulating  medium  :  consisting,  too,  of  bills  bearing  no 
interest ;  having  no  specific  fund  appropriated  for  their  redemption  ; 
nothing  in  short,  but  the  promises  of  a  government  ill  organized,  and  in  a 
state  of  revolution.  They  could  not  fail  to  break  down.  No  patriotism, 
however  ardent,  could  sustain  them.  Yet  the  brave  men,  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  went  into  a  computation  suited  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people, 
and  showed  by  a  State  Paper,  which  will  be  presently  cited,  that  resources 
belonged  to  the  country  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands. 

But  the  last  day  of  the  usefulness  of  Continental  Paper  Money  was  fast 
approaching.  The  bills  of  the  individual  States  had  generally  become  so 
worthless,  that  even  Congress  would  not  receive  them  into  its  treasury. 
Congressional  bills  were,  however,  kept  in  circulation  at  a  great  discount 
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until  May,  1781,  when  they  fell  to  five  hundred,  and  subsequently  to  one 
thousand  paper  dollars  for  one  silver,  and  ceased  as  a  currency.  Two 
hundred  millions  lost  all  their  value,  and  were  laid  aside. 

The  annihilation  was  so  complete,  that  barbers'  shops  were  papered,  in 
jest,  with  the  bills ;  and  the  sailors,  on  returning  from  their  cruise,  being 
paid  off  in  bundles  of  this  worthless  money,  had  suits  of  clothes  made  of 
it,  and  with  characteristic  lightheartedness  turned  their  loss  into  a  frolic, 
by  parading  through  the  streets  in  decayed  finery ,  which  in  its  better  days, 
had  passed  for  thousands  of  dollars  ! 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  carried  on  in  solid  coin  ;  nevertheless  the 
bills  of  a  few  of  the  States  still  lingered  in  circulation.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session the  receipt  of  Thomas  Knox,  dated  at  Boston  in  that  year,  for  three 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars,  for  piloting  in  and  out  of  port,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles  each  way,  the  French  frigate  UAstree,  commanded  by  the 
celebrated  La  Perouse.  The  specie  price  was  twenty  dollars. 

I  possess,  likewise,  orginal  documentary  papers,  in  tabular  detail,  show- 
ing a  loss,  by  the  public  chest  of  Rochambeau's  army,  of  one  million  six 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars. 
The  Intendant  of  the  Army  endorsed  on  the  bundles — "  This  paper  being 
at  present  valueless,  the  loss  must  be  charged  to  the  king."  But  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  for  some  years  its  most  favourable  discount  was  forty 
for  one. 

In  General  Washington's  account  current  with  the  United  States,  the 
last  transaction  in  paper  currency  is  dated  May,  1781. 

The  discredit  and  final  rejection  of  that  money  was  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  illiberal  terms  of  the  confederation.  Had  Congress 
possessed,  unfettered,  the  power  of  taxation  and  levying  of  imposts,  the 
emissions  would  have  been  moderate,  and  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
specie  in  the  country.  But  what  could  they  do  under  such  a  compact  as 
follows : 

1st.  They  were  authorized  to  recommend  to  the  several  States,  and 
nothing  more,?Ae  consent  of  every  one  of  which  was  necessary,  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  any  act  so  recommended. 

2dly.  They  could  not  assess  or  levy  taxes. 

3dly.  They  had  no  power  to  execute  punishments,  except  in  the  mili- 
tary department. 

4thly.  They  could  not  regulate  trade. 

5thly.  They  could  institute  no  general  judicial  powers. 

6thly.  Neither  could  they  regulate  public  roads,  or  inland  navigation. 

With  such  an  inefficient  form  of  government,  they  failed  in  almost  every 
appeal  for  pecuniary  aid.  They  were  even  denied,  by  the  single  veto  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  establishment  of  an  impost  of  only  five  per  cent,  on 
imported  goods,  which  after  great  difficulty  and  delay,  had  been  ratified  by 
all  the  other  States.  Unanimity  being  a  constitutional  requirement,  that 
measure,  so  obviously  necessary,  so  moderate  in  its  amount,  so  gentle  and 
equal  in  its  operation,  was  defeated  by  the  negative  of  the  smallest  State 
in  the  confederation.  Nor  could  the  entreaty  of  Congress,  contained  in 
along  argumentative  report,  addressed  to  Rhode  Island,  and  drawn  up  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  cause 
that  State  to  retract.  A  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  this  subject, 
dated  Passy,  December  23,  1782,  says  :  "  Our  people  certainly  ought  to 
do  more  for  themselves.  It  is  absurd,  the  pretending  to  be  lovers  of 
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liberty,  while  they  grudge  paying  for  the  defence  of  it.  It  is  said  here,  that 
an  impost  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported,  though  a  most  reason- 
able proposition,  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  States,  and  was,  there- 
fore, frustrated." 

Sustaining  the  bills  of  credit,  by  the  public,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  the  length  of  time  they  did  so,  appears  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  passages  in  our  revolutionary  history,  pregnant  alike  with 
honor  to  our  forefathers  for  their  confidence  in  the  illustrious  administra- 
tors of  the  government,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  glorious  cause  for  which 
they  fought.  And  this  reliance  on  the  honorable  intentions  of  the  Congress 
of  that  day  is  fully  vindicated  by  a  manifesto  issued  by  that  body,  which, 
although  inserted  in  a  former  essay  on  this  subject,  is,  from  the  noble 
sentiments  it  contains,  worthy  of  a  second  transcript  here. 

"  Suppose,"  says  the  Congress  of  1779,  "  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  emissions  should  amount  to  another  hundred  millions ;  then  the 
whole  national  debt  of  the  United  States  would  be  three  hundred  millions. 
There  are  at  present  three  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  thirteen  States. 
Three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  divided  among  three  millions  of  people, 
would  give  to  each  person  one  hundred  dollars.  And  is  there,"  they  ask, 
"  an  individual  in  America,  unable,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  to  pay  that  small  sum  ?  Again,  suppose  the  whole  debt  assessed, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  on  the  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
estates,  what  would  then  be  the  share  of  the  poorer  people  ?  Perhaps  not 
ten  dollars  !  And  if  twenty  years  be  taken  to  pay  the  debt,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  will  be  more  than  doubled,  and  the  ability  to  pay  increased, 
of  course,  more  than  two-fold." 

This  encouraging  language  was  held  on  the  13th  of  September,  1779. 
Subsequently  they  recur  to  the  same  subject  thus  :  "  Paper  money  is  the 
only  kind  which  will  not  make  unto  itself  wings  and  fly  away.  It  will 
remain  with  us  ;  it  will  not  forsake  us."  They  then  repeat  their  convic- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  country  to  redeem  it ;  and  having  pledged  for  the 
support  of  independence  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour, 
the  same  pledge  is  given  to  the  public  for  the  full  payment  of  all  their 
paper  emissions.  A  contrary  sentiment  is  rejected  with  scorn  ;  and  pro- 
ceeding in  their  address,  with  the  earnestness  of  honest  men,  they  speak 
of  a  bankrupt,  faithless  republic,  as  a  novelty  in  the  political  world.  "  It 
would  appear,"  say  they,  "like  a  common  prostitute  among  chaste  and 
respectable  matrons.  The  pride  of  America  revolts  from  the  idea.  Her 
citizens  know  for  what  purpose  these  emissions  were  made,  and  they  must 
be  redeemed.  He  must  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  American  credulity  who 
supposes  the  people  capable  of  believing  that  all  America  will  act  against 
the  faith,  the  honour,  and  the  interest  of  all  America.  Knowing,  as  we 
all  do,  the  value  of  national  character,  and  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  honor,  it  is  impossible  that  America 
should  think,  without  horror,  of  such  an  execrable  deed." 

Thus  spoke  the  band  of  able  statesmen  who  governed  in  those  days. 
No  thought  of  repudiation  was  for  a  moment  tolerated.  They  had  created 
the  paper  currency,  they  suggested  a  feasible  scheme  for  its  redemption, 
and  they  held  the  honest  purpose  of  executing  that  scheme.  But  they 
had  no  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  States  counteracted  their  good 
intentions.  What  THEY  could  not  redeem  themselves,  was  assumed  by  a 
generous  constituency.  The  people  who  bore  the  brunt  of  an  eight  years' 
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war,  and  victoriously  established  independence,  sustained,  without  a  mur- 
mur, the  whole  tax,  and  voluntarily  reduced  to  utter  nothingness,  the 
greatest  item  in  the  cost  of  the  revolution ;  and  thus  waived  all  claim 
upon  posterity  for  its  payment. 

This  was,  undoubtedly,  a  severe  tax ;  yet,  when  examined  with  care, 
it  will  be  found  less  heavy  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  Let  us  take  the 
largest  sum,  by  which  the  people  could  ever  have  been  affected,  say  three 
hundred  millions,  at  twenty  for  one,  which  is  only  half  the  rate  fixed  by 
Congress.  Twenty  for  one  on  three  hundred  millions,  will  give  fifteen 
millions  of  sound  money.  These  fifteen  millions  having  been  used  as 
currency  for  six  years,  give  an  annual  average  of  two  millions  and  a  half. 
That  sum,  among  a  population  of  three  millions,  would  not  be  a  poll  tax  of 
one  dollar ;  or  if  the  three  millions  of  inhabitants  be  divided  into  families  of 
six  persons  each,  making  five  hundred  thousand  families,  the  annual  loss 
per  family  would  be  only  five  dollars  !  In  all  probability  the  real  loss  was 
less  to  many,  than  this  proportion ;  because  the  bills  passed  with  great 
activity,  from  hand  to  hand,. to  their  last  days,  even  when  five  hundred  for 
one ;  never  remaining  locked  up,  nor  long  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
They  were  divided  too  into  small  sums,  from  one  dollar  to  eighty,  and 
always  convertible  at  the  current  exchange,  into  every  kind  of  real  and 
personal  property ;  and  in  their  hourly  rapid  passage,  leaving  with  each 
temporary  possessor,  the  trifling  loss  only  of  their  daily  depreciation. 

No  system  of  credit,  as  we  all  now  know  by  sad  experience,  can  be 
made  durable,  when  in  the  shape  of  currency  the  issues  exceed  the  wants 
of  a  medium  of  trade,  or  when  in  the  more  permanent  form  of  bonds,  or 
certificates  of  public  security,  they  come  forth,  without  a  competent  tax 
to  pay  the  interest,  and  a  sinking  fund  to  discharge  the  principal.  The 
over-issues  in  Continental  money  being  excessive,  fell  off  in  value,  of 
course,  while  as  a  natural  consequence,  property  of  all  kinds  rose  in  pro- 
portion. This  increase  of  price  in  goods,  was  attempted  to  be  remedied 
in  most  of  the  States,  by  acts  of  limitation,  fixing  under  high  penalties 
the  maximum  at  which  property  should  be  sold.  These  ordinances  were 
rigidly  instituted.  Stores  were  broken  open  by  authorized  committees, 
and  goods  seized  and  sold  at  the  limited  legal  prices  ;  while  the  owners 
stood  accused  before  the  public  of  a  design  to  depreciate  the  currency, 
and  were  called  tories  and  speculators,  and  otherwise  stigmatized  as  ene- 
mies to  their  country. 

But  those  high-handed  persecutions  and  robberies  did  not  arrest  the 
depreciation  on  one  side,  nor  the  appreciation  on  the  other.  Money 
sank  and  goods  rose.  Yet  an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  a  small  navy,  were  supported  ;  the  wheels  of  government  kept  in 
motion,  and  the  enemy  kept  at  bay  !  How  could  such  paper  funds  sus- 
tain such  an  expense  ?  A  writer  in  the  year  1779,  says,  u  posterity  will 
hardly  credit  it ;  but,"  continues  he,  "  the  universal  rage  and  zeal  of  the 
people,  through  all  the  States,  for  an  emancipation  from  a  power  that 
claimed  a  right  to  bind  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  supplied  all  defects, 
and  made  apparent  impossibilities,  really  practicable." 

Another  great  error  was  the  making  this  money  a  legal  tender.  It  was 
a  source  of  immense  injustice  between  debtor  and  creditor.  It  favoured 
most,  in  the  language  of  a  cotemporary,  the  slack,  the  dissipated,  the  lazy 
and  dilatory,  who  paid  their  creditors  often  at  one-twentieth  of  the  value 
of  the  debt  when  it  was  contracted.  This  sad  expedient  was  suggested 
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to  the  States  by  Congress  itself.  But  that  body,  which  consisted  of  about 
fifty  members,  whose  great  abilities  and  spotless  integrity  stand  unim- 
peached,  had  the  candor  to  confess  their  mistake,  and  urged  upon  the 
States  an  immediate  repeal,  which  was,  after  much  solicitation,  effected  ; 
yet  not  until  thousands  of  fortunes  had  been  ruined,  including  chiefly  the 
most  generous  and  patriotic ;  while  the  benefit  went  alone  to  the  ava- 
ricious and  idle. 

The  people  "  worried  and  fretted"  by  tender-laws,  limitation  of  prices, 
and  other  compulsory  means  used  by  the  States  to  force  the  circulation, 
and  bolster  up  the  value  of  paper,  occasionally  appeared  heartless  and 
out  of  patience.  That  feeling  prevailed  especially  at  the  time  when  Con- 
gress, in  1780,  recommended  a  monthly  tax  of  fifteen  millions,  payable 
in  specie  or  in  paper,  at  forty  for  one,  and  was  the  cause  of  its  failure. 
The  intention  of  this  act  was  to  destroy  the  bills  as  they  came  in,  and  to 
issue  other  bills  at  par,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  a  twentieth  part  of  the  nominal  sum  thus  brought  in  to  be 
destroyed. 

But  the  community  had  become  momentarily  paralyzed,  and  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  new  projects.  They  stood,  as  an  eye-witness  says,  "  amid 
impending  destruction,  when  all  occupations  of  town  and  country  were 
nearly  at  a  stop."  Government,  not  having  the  power  to  compel  the 
payment  of  taxes,  could  only  entreat  or  menace.  In  vain,  however,  did 
they  proclaim,  threaten,  villify,  and  decree,  that  "  whoever  should  refuse 
to  receive  in  payment  Continental  Bills,  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as 
an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  be  precluded  from  all  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  ;  in  other  words,  be  outlawed :  in  vain  did  they 
accompany  these  threats  with  penal,  tender  and  limitation  laws,  associated 
too  with  military  force  ;  all  proved  ineffectual.  This  brow-beating  and 
coercion  seemed,  says  Peletiah  Webster,  who  wrote  in  1781,  "  like  water 
sprinkled  on  a  blacksmith's  forge,  which  indeed  deadens  the  flame  for  a 
moment,  but  increases  the  heat  and  force  of  the  internal  fire."  One 
instance  of  arbitrary  power  flowed  from  those  laws  which  would  disgrace 
the  annals  of  an  absolute  government ;  and  it  was  exercised  too  by  Penn- 
sylvania. The  General  Assembly,  on  the  25th  March,  1780,  issued  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  paper  bills  founded  on  the  faith  of  the  State, 
on  some  city  lots  in  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  Province  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  State 
[hence  the  emission  was  called  island-money] .  This  issue  was  followed 
up  by  an  act,  dated  December  23d,  of  the  same  year,  making  the  bills  a 
legal  tender.  The  penalty  for  not  taking  them  in  payment  of  goods, 
lands,  &c.,  was  for  the  first  offence,  forfeiture  of  double  the  sum  ottered ; 
and  for  the  second  offence,  a  confiscation  of  half  the  offender's  lands, 
goods  and  chattels,  and  imprisonment  of  his  person  during  the  war.* 

Bad  as  the  Continental  Bills  had  become  in  the  latter  period  of  their 
existence,  they  always  bore  the  stamp  of  nationality,  and  passed  cur- 
rently at  the  exchange  of  the  day  throughout  the  land ;  whereas  the 
emissions  of  the  States,  made  on  their  individual  responsibility,  and  at 
various  rates  of  exchange,  were  not  received  beyond  the  limits  of  each 
State  ;  so  that  one  State  would  not  take  the  bills  of  another  State.  They 
were  only  used  for  municipal  purposes  and  local  trade,  as  wampum  had 

*  This  debt  was  subsequently  paid  in  full. 
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been  in  the  early  days  of  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
bundles  of  tobacco  in  Virginia,  and  stamped  wood  or  leather  else- 
where. 

Those  persons  who  happened  to  be  the  last  holders  of  the  Continental 
Bills,  put  up  quietly  with  their  loss.  The  mighty  monster,  as  that  ex- 
piring currency  was  called  in  those  days,  departed  unlamented.  An 
attempt,  which  proved  abortive,  was  made  some  time  after  to  dig  up  its 
skeleton,  but  it  never  was  resuscitated.  Its  services  when  alive  were 
incalculable  ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  it  saved  the  State, 
and  gained  our  independence.  It  was  the  cheap  price,  and  our  emanci- 
pation the  rich  purchase.  To  posterity  was  that  independence  trans- 
mitted, by  those  who  achieved  it  and  paid  for  it  by  bearing  the  whole  loss 
on  the  paper  currency,  which  was  the  principal  item  of  its  cost. 

The  Continental  Money  endured  for  nearly  six  years,  and  during  that 
long  period  worked  as  a  most  powerful  state-engine ;  and  was,  says  a 
writer  who  saw  its  operation,  "  a  prodigy  of  revenue,  and  of  exceeding 
mysterious  and  magical  agency.  Bubbles  of  a  like  sort,  in  other  countries 
last  but  a  few  months,  and  then  burst  into  nothing ;  but  this  held  out  for 
years,  and  seemed  to  retain  a  vigorous  constitution  to  its  last ;  for  its 
circulation  was  never  more  brisk  than  just  before  it  died  at  five  hundred 
for  one  !  and  when  it  expired,  it  departed  without  a  groan  or  struggle,  or 
being  in  the  least  lamented." 

As  I  have  already  observed,  the  loss  was  divided  and  subdivided  into 
such  fractional  parts  during  the  five  or  six  years'  circulation  of  the  millions 
of  paper  dollars,  that  they  were  laid  aside,  not  only  unpaid  and  unhonour- 
ed,  but  even  unwept.  The  people  were  tired  of  the  daily  variation  of 
prices,  and  felt  how  ridiculous  was  the  state  of  a  currency  which  required 
five  hundred  dollars  in  paper,  to  pay  for  a  breakfast  that  could  be  bought 
for  a  silver  half-dollar.  It  carried  no  regret  with  it,  and  seems  doomed  to 
sleep  in  silence,  unfriended  and  unsung ;  unless,  indeed,  some  attempt  be 
now  and  then  made  to  awaken  a  transient  touch  of  sympathy,  such  as  I 
aim  at  in  this  humble  sketch. 

With  it  disappeared  that  unjust  and  erroneous  legislation  of  making 
paper  money  a  legal  tender.  Happily,  such  tyranny  cannot  return :  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbidding  the  enactment  of  laws  making 
any  kind  of  money  a  tender,  except  gold  and  silver. 

Vice  and  immorality  were  greatly  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  that  ever- 
varying  currency.  This  I  grant,  yet  something  I  hope  to  offer  in  extenua- 
tion. 

We  cannot  deny  that,  during  the  revolution,  laws  were  broken,  morals 
debased,  and  the  nation  turned  into  a  gambling  community,  which  upset 
the  fortunes  of  thousands,  broke  down  trade,  paralyzed  industry,  and  scat- 
tered ruin  far  and  wide.  Our  own  historians  have  dwelt  in  sorrowful  and 
emphatic  terms  upon  those  sad  times;  nor  are  the  notices  of  foreign  authors 
less  instructive  and  interesting.  Gordon,  in  his  history  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  says,  that  without  paper  money  the  Americans 
could  not  have  carried  on  the  war.  The  public  benefit  of  it  in  that 
instance  will  compensate,  in  the  estimation  of  patriotic  politicians,  for  the 
immense  evils  of  which  it  has  otherwise  been  the  occasion.  The  tender- 
laws  on  one  hand,  and  depreciation  on  the  other,  rendered  it  the  bane  of 
society.  All  classes  were  infected.  It  produced  a  rage  for  speculation. 
The  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  member  of 
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Congress,  and  even  a  few  of  the  clergy,  in  some  places,  were  contaminated. 
The  morals  of  the  people  were  corrupted  beyond  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  believed,  prior  to  the  event.  All  ties  of  honour,  blood,  grati- 
tude, humanity  and  justice,  were  dissolved.  Old  debts  were  paid  when 
the  paper  money  was  more  than  seventy  for  one.  Brothers  defrauded 
brothers,  children  parents,  and  parents  children.  Widows,  orphans,  and 
others,  were  paid  for  money  lent  in  specie,  with  depreciated  paper,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  receive.  A  person  who  had  been  supplied  with 
specie,  in  the  jail  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  British  had  possession  of  the 
city,  repaid  it  in  paper  at  a  tenth  part  of  its  value. 

Stedman,  an  officer  in  Cornwallis's  army,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
American  War,  treats  this  subject  copiously  and  impartially.  I  omit, 
however,  some  extracts  that  I  had  prepared,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman,  made  up  from  personal  association 
with  the  American  people  when  in  the  height  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
But  before  I  transcribe  his  judgment  of  our  countrymen,  I  may  remark, 
that  at  one  period  of  the  contest  there  was,  as  is  conceded  in  the  Journals 
of  Congress,  an  absence  of  exertion  approaching  to  dangerous  indifference, 
and  which  elicited  strong  appeals  from  that  body.  This  apathy  attracted 
the  attention  of  foreigners  employed  in  our  army,  and  became  the  subject 
of  an  official  communication  from  one  of  them,  Mons.  Du  Portail,  who 
was  Colonel  in  the  French  service,  and  Brigadier  General  in  the  American 
army.  He  resided  many  years  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  in  1791  returned  to  France,  where  he  became  minister  at  war.  The 
despatch,  from  which  I  take  the  following  extracts,  is  dated  at  the  encamp- 
ment at  White  Marsh,  12th  November,  1777,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
Comte  de  St.  Germain,  the  then  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  is 
marked  private.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  them  : — 

u  Will,  or  will  not,  the  Americans  obtain  their  independence  ?  In 
France,  where  things  are  estimated  according  to  the  naked  facts  of  passing 
events,  they  will  answer  affirmatively.  But  we,  who  see  how  things  are 
managed  here,  think  differently.  To  be  candid,  I  must  say  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Americans  that  the  campaign  closed 
with  tolerable  success,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  the  English." 

"  Before  the  war  the  Americans,  without  living  in  luxury,  possessed 
every  thing  necessary  to  make  life  agreeable  and  happy.  They  passed  a 
great  part  of  their  time  in  smoking,  drinking  tea  and  spirituous  liquors. 
Such  was  the  customary  habits  of  the  people.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that 
a  sudden  change  from  such  effeminacy  to  the  rugged  and  painful  duty  of 
a  warrior,  should  lead  them  to  prefer  the  yoke  of  the  English,  to  freedom 
bought  at  the  cost  of  all  those  comforts  of  life  ?  What  I  am  about  to  say, 
my  lord,  may  surprise  you,  but  such  is  the  fact :  this  is  a  sluggish  people, 
without  energy,  without  vigour,  without  affection  for  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  which  they  sustain  simply  by  the  impulse  or  influ- 
ence which  put  them  in  motion  at  the  outset.  There  is  an  hundred  times 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  revolution,  in  any  coffee-house  whatever  in  Paris, 
than  in  all  the  United  States  put  together.  It  will,  therefore,  be  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  finish  the  revolution,  that  France  should  supply  this 
country  with  every  thing  necessary,  so  as  to  relieve  the  people  from  the 
burden  of  the  war.  It  will  cost  France  a  few  millions,  but  they  will  be 
well  employed  in  annihilating  the  power  and  authority  of  the  English, 
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who,  when  stripped  of  their  colonies  and  their  commerce,  will  lose  their 
greatness,  and  leave  France  without  a  rival." 

"  Upon  duly  considering  the  general  aspect  of  affairs,  it  appears  to  me 
that  what  is  passing  in  America  is  suited  to  disgust  Europeans,  and  pre- 
vent their  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  colonies  of  this  continent." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  our  countrymen,  drawn  by  a  Gallo-American 
officer.  I  intended  to  have  added  some  extracts  from  the  French  pens  of 
Brissot  de  Warville,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt,  and  Messrs.  Volney  and 
Talleyrand;  but  I  have  already  reached  the  limits  usually  assigned  to 
papers  communicated  in  this  form,  and  will  only  add,  in  reference  to 
Monsieur  Du  Portail's  opinions,  that  his  prejudice  and  ignorance  may  be 
found  repeated  and  amplified  in  the  writings  of  all  the  above  named  dis- 
tinguished foreigners :  whose  fanciful  theories,  presumptuous  prophecies, 
and  absurd  conclusions,  have  turned  out,  in  the  march  of  time,  only  the 
more  glaringly  false  and  preposterous,  the  one  than  the  other  !  Those 
indolent  Americans  of  Du  Portail  have  continued  to  be,  what  they  always 
were,  intelligent,  brave,  industrious  and  enterprising.  Some  passing 
relaxation  of  revolutionary  zeal  may  have  happened,  when  the  ardour  of 
the  people  fell  short  of  the  wishes  of  their  more  eager  rulers ;  but,  in  the 
main,  our  countrymen  have  not  been  sluggish,  and  certainly  were  never 
indifferent  on  the  subject  of  their  independence.  How  could  it  be  so, 
when,  with  the  "  go  ahead"  motto  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  actions,  they 
have  built  up  an  empire  as  powerful  and  populous,  at  this  day,  as  was 
France  itself,  when  our  fathers  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  and 
on  the  rock  of  Plymouth  ?  A  space  of  time  from  that  period  to  this,  for 
the  creation  of  a  nation  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  people,  not  greater 
than  two  lives  of  Russian  longevity ! 

Our  own  Revolutionary  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  looked  "  with 
horror  on  the  execrable  deed"  of  leaving  their  bills  unpaid.  More  sensi- 
tive on  this  head  than  their  constituents,  they  trusted  to  posterity  for 
their  honourable  discharge :  that  posterity,  nevertheless,  down  to  the  present 
generation,  have  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  pledged  faith  of  their 
illustrious  fathers.  They  neglected,  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  "  high 
built  abundance,"  with  "  heap  on  heap"  in  their  Treasury — those  days 
when  the  States,  individually,  were  solicited  to  relieve  the  general  govern- 
ment of  its  vast  surplus  revenue — they  neglected,  even  then,  to  look  back 
upon  that  just  debt,  and  to  remember  favourably  those  bills  that  stood 
guard,  as  it  were,  in  times  of  imminent  danger ;  answering  the  calls  of 
every  department  of  government  and  of  the  people  in  their  various  occu- 
pations ;  carrying  us  through  the  perils  of  a  long  war,  with  pledge  upon 
pledge  that  they  should  be  honourably  paid  in  the  calmer  days  of  peace. 
They  did  nothing  !  nothing  !  ! 

But  has  not  "  Honour,"  "  the  moral  conscience  of  a  State,"  been  some- 
times forfeited  elsewhere  as  well  as  among  us  ?  Painful  as  this  confession 
is,  in  reference  to  our  own  country,  similar  examples  of  shame  and 
reproach,  the  result,  not  of  dire  necessity,  but  of  high-handed  fraud,  may 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  other  countries.  I  do  not  place  them  here, 
however,  in  vindication  of  ourselves,  but  to  disqualify  those  European 
nations,  where  they  have  occurred,  from  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
America. 

In  Burnet's  history  of  his  own  times,  we  find  that  Charles  II.  shut  up 
his  exchequer  for  two  years,  and  scattered  dismay  and  ruin  throughout  his 
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kingdom.  Actions  commenced  against  debtors  were  not  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed :  bankers  were  broken,  and  trade  paralyzed.  The  same  historian 
alludes  to  the  disastrous  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  with  which 
may  be  coupled  John  Laws's  Bank  and  Mississippi  land  scheme,  the  shares 
of  which,  in  1718,  rose  to  twenty  times  their  original  value,  and  then  sank 
to  nothing.  But  two  operations  by  France,  upon  a  stupendous  scale,  are 
precisely  in  point,  and  possess  a  perfect  resemblance  to  Continental 
Money,  both  for  the  good  they  effected,  and  for  their  subsequent  extinction 
without  being  redeemed.  The  first  was  an  emission  by  the  constituent 
assembly  of  France,  in  1790,  of  a  paper  money  called  assignat,  which, 
although  based,  in  general  terms,  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  of  the  church,  were  so  lavishly  issued,  as  to  increase  to  the 
incredible  sum  of  forty  thousand  millions  of  livres,  when  they  depreciated 
to  nothing.  Then  followed  a  second  kind  of  paper  money,  called  mandate, 
which  even  the  guillotine  of  Robespierre  could  not  sustain.  They  were 
founded,  like  the  assignat,  on  confiscated  property  ;  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred  millions  of  livres  were  issued,  which,  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  one  campaign,  lost  all  their  value. 

Philip  V.,  the  first  Bourbon  prince  who  reigned  in  Spain,  left  a  debt  of 
forty-five  millions  of  piastres,  which  his  successor  refused  to  acknowledge, 
and  it  was  left  unpaid. 

After  the  battle  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  between  De  Grasse  and 
Rodney,  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  French  fleet,  under  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  came  to  Boston.  Its  outfit  and  re-embarkation  of  Rocham- 
beau's  army  occasioned  a  vast  expense,  which  was  paid  by  bills  on  the 
French  treasury.  They  were  drawn  at  the  customary  usance  of  sixty 
days,  but  the  government  of  France  postponed  their  payment  for  twelve 
months ;  and  to  protect  the  merchants  who  had  negotiated  them,  from 
damages,  the  king  retained  the  bills,  and  forbade  his  notaries  making  any 
protest. 

The  men  of  1776,  upon  whom  cotemporary  writers,  in  both  England 
and  France,  have  heaped  so  much  opprobrium,  and  whom  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, delight  to  honour  and  praise,  were  they  better  or  worse  than  their 
descendants  ? 

The  general  sentiment  is,  I  think,  that  we  are,  at  the  present  day,  less 
strict  in  the  observance  of  the  moral  duties  of  life ;  less  moderate  and 
honest  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  in  short,  that  we  are  a  degenerate  race. 
But  in  all  this  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
that  we,  of  the  living  generation,  stand  for  good,  in  a  scale  as  well 
balanced  against  em/,  as  the  men  of  the  last  century ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  many  virtues  surpass  them. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  infirmity  of  old  age,  to  estimate  unfavourably  "  the 
sayings  and  doings"  of  the  present  time  ;  and  to  refer  back  to  the  days  of 
early  life  for  bright  examples  in  manners  and  morals.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  do  not  attest  by  my  judgment  or  feelings,  the  truth  of  that  adage. 
The  present  race,  the  men  now  in  active  influence,  who  form  this  great 
nation,  are  said  to  have  declined  in  moral  worth  ;  to  have  dishonoured  by 
cunning  and  crime  the  cause  of  republicanism,  and  disgraced  the  good 
name  which  their  revolutionary  fathers  had  established  and  transmitted. 

I  offer  the  following  vindication. 

My  recollection  goes  back  pretty  distinctly  more  than  sixty  years,  and 
I  can  aver  that  crimes  of  as  deep  a  dye  were  committed  in  those  days,  as 
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strike  us  with  such  horror  when  they  now  occur.  But  there  did  not 
exist  then  a  legion  of  newspapers,  with  agents  in  all  directions,  eager  to 
collect,  exaggerate  and  publish ;  and  of  course  they  were  not  circulated. 
The  utmost  extravagance  of  our  times  in  speculation  by  corporations  even, 
can  be  matched  by  individuals  who  lived  fifty  years  ago.  Public  securi- 
ties were  made  to  vary  from  two  to  twenty-eight  shillings  on  the  pound  ; 
private  associations  were  formed  in  all  the  chief  towns  to  forestall  more 
than  half  the  capital  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  purchasing 
as  high  as  thirty  per  cent,  advance  on  the  par  value,  the  funded  debt 
which  was  to  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  stock  of  that  bank.  The 
excitement  was  great ;  the  project  failed,  and  extensive  ruin  followed. 

But  extravagant  as  were  the  operations  in  stocks,  they  fell  far  short  of 
the  speculations  in  land.  Half  of  Western  New  York,  large  tracts  in 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere,  amounting  to  many  millions 
of  acres,  were  purchased  by  individuals  as  monopolists.  Phelps  and 
Gorham  from  the  east,  Morris,  Nicholson,  Greenleaf,  Wilson,  and  others, 
in  the  middle  States,  making  Philadelphia  their  head  quarters,  acquired 
and  held  for  a  short  time  such  vast  possessions,  that  the  debts  of  Nichol- 
son, yet  unliquidated,  are  said  to  amount  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 
Barry  and  Law  aimed  at  purchasing  the  whole  City  of  Washington,  in 
1798.  Wilson  gave  a  single  bond  for  a  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest ;  and  that  was  but  one  item  in  his 
vast  negotiations.  The  immense  loss  by  these  speculators,  all  of  whom 
failed,  did  not  fall  short,  perhaps,  of  those  by  banks  in  our  times  ;  and 
those  losses  were  inflicted  upon  a  nation  of  less  than  five  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Robert  Morris,  too,  whose  public  career  had  been  so  splen- 
did, and  whose  downfall  may  be  mentioned  at  this  distant  period  without 
indelicacy,  since  it  is  matter  of  history,  spent  four  years  a  prisoner  in  our 
debtor's  apartment,  while  Wilson,  whose  ruin  was  as  complete,  died  in 
confinement  for  debt  in  North  Carolina.  All  their  colleagues  and  adjuncts 
went  to  destruction,  to  the  incalculable  loss  of  the  very  many  who  trusted 
them. 

What  shall  we  say  of  lotteries,  then  a  universal  expedient  for  raising 
money  ;  licensed  gambling  shops  authorized  by  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  now  as  universally  suppressed. 

In  politics,  slow  as  we  may  be  in  believing  it,  there  was,  half  a  century 
ago,  more  violence,  more  marked  separation  in  social  life,  more  virulent 
hatred — infinitely  more,  than  now.  What  aged  man  can  forget  the  heart- 
burning and  outrage  before  and  during  the  days  of  the  black  cockade,  when 
that  badge  was  worn  as  the  signal  of  defiance  from  one  party  to  the  other  ! 
Then,  were  the  presses  of  Peter  Porcupine  and  his  opponents  in  full 
action,  and  licentious  to  a  degree  never  yet  surpassed.  In  Congress,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  vulgar  scuffling,  and  indecent 
personalities,  disgraced  that  body.  We  may  name  as  a  prominent  exam- 
ple, the  contest  between  Matthew  Lyon  and  Griswold.  Burr  in  the 
Senate,  and  Hamilton  in  the  Cabinet,  agitated  the  whole  nation  by  their 
violent  jarring,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  latter  by  the  hand  of  the 
former.  Compare  the  riotous  elections  of  those  days  when  federalism 
and  anti-federalism  engendered  such  party  heat,  with  the  quiet  ballot  of 
the  great  national  election  of  1844,  when  more  than  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  votes  were  given,  without  commotion  or  disorder. 
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And  how  can  we  sufficiently  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  improvement 
in  temperance  !  None  can  estimate  its  importance  so  well  as  the  aged. 
Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  no  disgrace  for  young  men  to  visit  a  party  of  ladies 
stupified  or  elevated  by  wine.  Modern  manners  would  not  tolerate  this. 
Male  servants  were  generally  given  to  drunkenness  :  and  until  arrested  by 
temperance  associations,  intoxication  was  threatening  us  with  universal 
sway. 

But  it  is  in  religion  that  the  most  impressive  and  most  salutary  reforma- 
tion has  taken  place.  This  is  attested  by  the  great  increase  of  piety,  and 
consequent  increase  of  churches.  Those  holy  temples  now  filled  with 
devout  attendants,  were  then  few  in  number  and  sadly  neglected.  At  the 
period  of  our  revolution,  the  superstition  and  cruelty  of  witchcraft  was 
only  passing  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  religious  indifference,  and  even 
rank  infidelity. 

Recollect,  for  a  moment,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  surrounded  by  Voltaire, 
D'Argens,  Maupertuis,  and  in  correspondence  with  D'Alembert  and  the 
Parisian  encyclopedists  ;  in  England,  Hume,  Godwin,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Woolstoncraft ;  in  America,  Thomas  Paine  !  All  uniting  to  deride  and 
destroy  Christianity,  by  ridiculing  its  ministers  and  holy  doctrines,  in 
writings  of  unrestrained  freedom  ;  by  unsettling  the  belief  of  the  religious, 
and  confirming  the  unfaithful ;  by  presumptuously  putting  man's  feeble 
reason  in  the  place  of  divine  revelation. 

Set  in  contrast  with  those  licentious  times,  the  awakened  piety  of  this 
day,  in  every  church  of  every  sect.  Crowds  of  worshippers  testify  to 
the  truth  of  their  amendment,  by  regular  and  zealous  devotion  in  those 
seats,  which  were  formerly  deserted.  This  salutary  change  will  check 
the  progress  of  crime.  It  has  checked  it.  Isolated  instances  of  high 
offences  are  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  people  collectively  become 
more  sober  in  their  habits,  and  more  serious  in  the  worship  of  God,  will 
find  those  plague-spots  which  continue  to  disfigure  their  moral  character, 
gradually  removed,  by  the  joint  influence  of  temperance  and  religion. 

One  distinctive  mark  of  refined  civilization  has  been  allowed  to  form  a 
national  trait,  by  universal  consent,  abroad  and  at  home  ;  namely,  the  de- 
ference paid  to  woman. 

Every  where,  within  the  wide  range  of  our  country,  she  is  defended 
and  protected.  It  is  a  generous  virtue,  which  foreigners  agree,  one  and 
all,  to  allow  us.  A  female  may  traverse  the  country  alone,  and  visit  every 
point  of  the  compass,  in  perfect  personal  security,  and  be  certain  of  meet- 
ing always  with  attention  and  respect ;  having  no  other  protector,  in  the 
steamers  and  on  rail-roads,  than  their  captains  and  agents.  This  is  noto- 
rious and  of  every  day  occurrence.  Virtuous  women,  young  and  hand- 
some, start  alone,  and  without  fear,  from  the  Missouri,  to  descend  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  south,  or  wend  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  up  the  Ohio,  amid 
a  motley  company  of  entire  strangers,  and  thus  traverse  thousands  of 
jniles,  unapprehensive  of  rudeness  or  interruption. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  this  improvement  in  morals,  will 
eventually  act  as  a  corrective  on  the  temporary  defalcations  in  the  public 
engagements,  which  now  exist  in  parts  of  our  country  ;  ever  bearing  in 
mind  that  at  the  adoption  of  our  national  Constitution,  there  was  a  public 
debt  of  ninety-four  millions,  the  interest  on  which  had  not  been  paid  for 
six  years,  and  the  principal  was  currently  sold  at  the  reduced  price  of 
twelve  dollars  for  one  hundred  j  yet  the  whole  was  paid  at  par.  A  similar 
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redemption  awaits,  I  trust,  the  depreciated  State  debts  of  the  present 
day. 

The  paper  money  of  the  revolution,  however,  was  of  a  character 
wholly  dissimilar.  It  was  a  depreciated  medium  almost  during  its  whole 
existence  ;  and  having  sunk  gradually  to  nothing,  could  never  possess  the 
claim  for  redemption  that  belongs  to  a  bond,  for  which  full  value,  as  ex- 
pressed on  its  face,  was  paid  to  government. 

But  while  that  artificial  currency  lasted,  it  was  a  happy  illusion,  which 
worked  the  miracle  of  reality.  Without  its  agency,  we  should  have  been 
subdued,  and  have  crept  along,  at  a  colonial  pace,  as  Canada  has  done. 
Without  it,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  would  have  remained  a  wilder- 
ness ;  the  Spaniards  would  still  have  been  masters  of  the  great  outlets  of 
the  south  ;  our  manufactures  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  reach  even 
to  the  making  of  a  hobnail,  and  our  star-spangled  banner  would  never  have 
been  unfurled. 

The  cause  for  which  the  defunct  old  Continental  Money  was  put  forth, 
had  been  gained.  It  has  prevented  our  subjugation,  and  placed  us  on  the 
proud  eminence  we  now  occupy.  Those  who  bore  its  burden,  when  in 
transit,  bore  it  cheerfully  ;  and  made  it  the  happy  instrument  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  In  cherishing,  with  filial  affection,  the  memory  of  those 
brave  men,  we  may  pass  by  their  faults  with  indulgence  ;  always  resolving 
to  cling  with  constancy  and  love,  to  the  privilege  of  self-government, 
which  they  thus  won  and  transmitted. 


THE    MANUFACTURE    OP    IRON. 

WE  have  been  exceedingly  desirous,  and  have  taken  much  pains  to 
present  in  this,  our  first  number,  an  account  from  private  sources,  which 
might  be  relied  upon,  of  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  iron 
manufacture  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union ;  and  of  the  furnaces  and 
forges  about  to  be  erected ;  with  a  view  to  show  its  immense  value  and 
importance,  and  to  prove,  what  we  have  no  doubt  is  fully  susceptible  of 
proof,  namely,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  not  only  have 
a  sufficient  supply  of  every  species  of  it  for  our  home  consumption,  but 
that  iron  will  ere  long  become  an  article  of  export  from  the  United 
States. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the  extended  manufac- 
ture of  this  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  without  which  we  should  fall 
back  almost  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  will  duly  appreciate  the  difficulty 
which  exists  of  procuring  such  a  statistical  account  of  the  quantities  and 
qualities  now  made  in  the  United  States,  as  would  give  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  immense  augmentation  which  has  recently  taken  place, 
and  is  now,  in  a  much  increased  ratio,  taking  place,  in  almost  every  State 
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of  the  Union. 

Such  measures,  however,  are  in  progress  as  will  ere  long,  we  doubt  not, 
enable  us  to  achieve  much  in  this  particular.  Meantime,  as  it  is  very- 
desirable  to  have  comparative  statements  of  its  progress,  and  as  we  mean 
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to  devote  our  best  energies  to  its  development  in  every  way,  we  take  the 
following  summary  from  the  Census  of  1840,  which,  imperfect  as  it  is, 
derives  an  importance  from  the  fact  it  exhibits  that  iron  is  in  some  way 
or  other  produced  in  twenty-four  States  and  one  Territory  ;  Mississippi  and 
Arkansas  being  the  only  deficient  States,  and  Iowa,  Florida,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  only  other  sections  out  of  thirty  named  in  the  table. 


CAS 

T    IRON. 

BAR 

IRON. 

"3 

3~« 

1L 

1 

•TAXES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 

Number  of 
Furnaces. 

I1 

Bloomeries, 
Forges,and 
Roll.  Mills. 

£  . 

P.T3 

I1 

Tons  of  F 
consume* 

Men  employ 
including  mi 
operation 

1 

! 

16 

6,122 

1 

285 

48 

$185,950 

is 

1,320 

2 

125 

2,104 

121 

98,200 

48 

9,332 

67 

6,004 

199,252 

1,097 

1,232,875 

5 

4,126 

227 

29 

22,250 

28 

6,495 

44 

3,623 

16,933 

895 

577,300 

26 

6,743 

14 

655 

388,407 

788 

664,150 

New  York,  

186 

29,088 

120 

53,693 

123,677 

3,456 

2,103,418 

26 

11,114 

80 

7,171 

27,425 

2,056 

1,721,820 

213 

98,395 

169 

87,244 

355,903 

11,522 

7,781,471 

2 

17 

5 

449 

971 

28 

36,200 

12 

8,876 

17 

7,900 

24,422 

1,782 

795,650 

42 

18,810i 

52 

5,880 

36,588 

1,742 

1,246,650 

8 

968 

43 

963 

11  598 

468 

94  951 

4 

1,250 

9 

1,165 

6,334 

248 

113,300 

14 

494 

29 

630 

41 

24  000 

1 

30 

5 

75 

157 

30 

9,500 

6 

1,400 

2 

1,366 

4,152 

145 

357,000 

34 

16  128  \ 

99 

9,673 

187,453 

2266 

1,514,736 

17 

29,206 

13 

3,637 

35,501 

1,108 

449,000 

Ohio,  

72 

35  236 

19 

7  466 

104  312 

2  268 

1  161,900 

7 

810 

1 

20 

787 

103 

57,700 

4 

158 

240 

74 

40,300 

2 

180 

4 

118 

300 

80 

79,000 

15 

601 

451 

99 

60,800 

Florida,  

1 

3 

1 

0 

4  000 

Total  

804 

286,903 

795 

197,233 

1,528,110 

30,497 

$20,432,131 

With  a  view  to  fix  the  amount  of  its  manufacture  at  a  stated  period, 
and  to  facilitate  a  comparative  estimate  of  its  progress,  we  think  it  advisa- 
ble to  republish  an  abstract  of  a  Report  made  in  1831  by  a  Committee 
of  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York  in  November  of  that  year, — made  with  great  care,  by  persons 
of  the  first  respectability  concerned  in  the  iron  trade,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Vermont ;  and  although  many  years  have  elapsed  since  that  Report  was 
made,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  such  vast  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  iron  manufacture,  that  scarcely  any  analogy  exists  between 
that  period  and  the  present  time,  yet  as  it  gives  the  most  accurate  account 
which  has  at  any  time  been  laid  before  the  public,  we  cannot  doubt  it  will 
prove  highly  interesting  to  those  more  immediately  concerned. 
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